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LL.O. Notes 


The eight States Members of chief industrial importance are now : 
Germany, the United States, France, Great Britain, India, Italy, 
Japan and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. This is the decision 
reached by the Governing Body at its last Session. 

The entry of the United States and Russia made the drawing 
up of a new list inevitable. The industrial importance of these two 
countries clearly entitled them to inclusion in the list, and as it so 
happens that they are carrying out the greatest social experiments 
in a generation the presence of their representatives in the Governing 
Body is of special interest and importance in present circumstances. 

Nevertheless, everyone will regret that as a result of the revision 
of the list Belgium and Canada lose their places. The Governing 
Body, however, has wisely provided that the collaboration of these 
two States in its work should be assured until the next elections 
come round. This decision will be welcomed on all sides, not only 
on account of the experience on the Governing Body of the two 
States in question, but also because of the special place which Mr. 
Mahaim and Dr. Riddell hold in the esteem of their colleagues. 


e*« 

The discussion of the forty-hour week has long failed to reach 
any decisive results because of the impossibility of producing any- 
thing but theoretical arguments on either side. During the last Session 
of the Governing Body, definite figures were for the first time put 
forward showing the exact effect in reducing unemployment of a 
reduction of hours of work. 

Following on the entry of the United States into the Organisation, 
Mr. Isador Lubin, representative of the United States Government, 
made a statement in which he set out some of the concrete results 
obtained in that country. Among them he mentioned that in the 
cotton industry, for instance, the reduction of the working week to 
forty hours had increased the number of workers in employment 
by 11 per cent., and that in the iron and steel industry the increase 
had been 13 per cent. 
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This information was supplemented by Mr. Cau, Italian Govern- 
ment representative, who added some figures showing the first results 
of the introduction of the forty-hour week in Italy. He stated that the 
recent collective agreements on the subject had had very satisfactory 
practical results, since by 19 January they had already enabled 
work to be found for 177,511 formerly unemployed workers. 


« * 

In June last the Conference, with perhaps excessive caution, 
refused to adopt a resolution offering the technical assistance of the 
Office to the League of Nations in connection with the Saar. Since 
then the Committee appointed by the Council of the League to deal 
with Saar matters, under Baron Aloisi’s chairmanship, has itself 
requested the collaboration of the Office in the settlement of the 
problems of social insurance arising out of the possible results of 
the plebiscite. The Office has submitted a report on this subject 
and its suggestions have served as a basis for the negotiations con- 
cerning the system of social insurance to be applied to persons who 
are or have been insured in the Saar Territory. 


Bo 
a * 


The present intensity of social preoccupations, and the interest 


taken in the collaboration of the International Labour Organisation, 
are also stressed by the growing frequency of requests by Govern- 
ments for the assistance of the various services of the Office. Last 
May, the Cuban Government requested the Office to place experts 
at its disposal to help it to solve certain problems of the organisation 
of sickness insurance and to prepare a scheme for a Ministry of Labour. 
Shortly after, the Brazilian Government invited the Chief of the 
Social Insurance Section, Mr. Tixier, to come and study the working 
of social insurance institutions in its country. As other Governments 
of Latin America stated that they would also welcome a visit from 
him, Mr. Tixier extended his journey to Uruguay, Argentina, and 
Chile. These two journeys have once more shown the great utility, 
and even the necessity, of more frequent contact and more direct 
collaboration between the Office’s technical experts and the officials 
and specialists of distant countries. In this order of ideas the dele- 
gates of Argentina, Brazil, Canada, and Mexico on the Governing 
Body have emphasised the desirability of sending officials of the 
Office to study the social institutions of the different countries at 
first hand, and of assuring the effective participation of specialists 
from non-European countries in the Office’s Committees of Experts- 





Is There a Relation between the Fall 
of the Birth Rate and Unemployment ? 


by 


Stefano SomocyI 


In an article published in this Review in August 1933? 
Professor Hersch expressed the view that—other things being 
equal—one of the consequences of the fall of the birth rate was 
bound to be an increase in unemployment. This is contested 
by the writer of the following article, who puts forward a variety 
of statistical and other arguments from which he concludes that 
it is not possible to demonstrate the existence of any such relation 
between the fall of the birth rate and unemployment. In view 
of the present widespread interest in the various questions raised, 
readers of the Review will no doubt be interested in examining 
the arguments set out in the following pages. 


I. 


S IN the case of many other social phenomena, the fall 

of the birth rate, itself the result of various factors, exerts 
in turn an often far-reaching influence on the very factors 
from which it springs. Thus it has been asserted by certain 
students of social questions that the fall of the birth rate has 
played a decisive part in bringing about the present economic 
depression, by modifying the ratio of “pure consumers ”’ 
(children under working age) to “ producer-consumers’’. The 
rapid fall in the number of births and the consequent rapid 
proportionate increase in the adult (working) population is 
alleged to create a disequilibrium between these two groups, 
leading in the last analysis to the acute unemployment now 
present in almost every country. This line of reasoning is found 





1 L. Herscu : “ The Fall of the Birth Rate and its Effects on Social Policy ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1933, pp. 153-167. 
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principally in the writings of E. Ginther’, F. Burgdérfer 2, 
and L. Hersch *. The writer has already tried * to expose the 
weakness of the arguments of this school of thought.5 The 
purpose of the present article is to examine further some of 
the problems involved, and to show that arguments derived 
from unemployment offer no support for a high birth rate 
policy, which must in fact be based on grounds of a quite 
different order. 


II. 


The writers mentioned above (who have recently been 
joined in this order of ideas by A. Brénier * and G. Tagliacarne ”) 
assert that, with the increase in the proportion of children, 
i.e. of persons who are merely consumers without being a burden 
on the labour market, there should be a resultant rise in con- 
sumption and consequently in production, leading obviously 
to an increase in employment. 

Undoubtedly a larger demand for consumers’ goods should 
stimulate an increase in production, which in turn would bring 
relief to the labour market. But can the mere presence of a 
larger number of consumers—or of “ pure consumers’’, if the 
term is preferred—in itself bring about an increase in consump- 
tion ? 

In the article mentioned above the present writer dealt 
briefly with this problem and came, as was only natural, to the 
conclusion that an increase in production corresponding to an 
increase in consumption can take place only when the latter 
is accompanied by a parallel increase in capital. “ There is only 





1 Ernst GUNTHER : “ Der Geburtenriickgang als Ursache der Arbeitslosigkeit ? 
Untersuchung einer Zusammenhinge zwischen Wirtschaft und Bevélkerungs- 
bewegung ”, in Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, May 1931. 

2 Friedrich BurcpORFER : Volk ohne Jugend? Geburtenschwund und Uber- 
alterung des deutschen Volkskérpers. Ein Problem der Volkswirtschaft, der Sozial- 
politik, der nationalen Zukunft. Berlin-Grunewald, Kurt Vowinckel, 1932. 

3 See footnote ' on the previous page. 

4 Istvan Somoey1 : “ Variazioni strutturali della popolazione e disoccupazione ”’, 
in Economia, Nov. 19338, pp. 324-362. 

5 In addition to the present writer, Imre FERENCzI, in an article entitled : 
“Les difficultés démographiques de la politique sociale internationale ”, in Le 
Assicurazioni Sociali, April 1931, though he treats the matter from another point 
of view, has pointed out certain defects in the arguments of some of the exponents 
of this idea. 

6 A. BrEnter : “ Dénatalité, guerre et chémage ”’, in Bulletin mensuel des alloca- 
tions familiales et des assurances sociales, April 1934. 

7 Guglielmo TaGiiacaRne : “ Denatalita e disoccupazione ”, in Cultura Moderna, 
April 1934. 
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one way to produce some particular kind of consumers’ goods 
without increasing the total volume of capital invested in eco- 
nomic life, and that is by suspending the production of other 
kinds of goods. This, however, leads to a lowering of the standard 
of living of part of the population. We must therefore reject 
every train of reasoning that seeks to make the reduction of 
unemployment depend directly on the absolute growth of the 
population (increase in the population —>» increase in con- 
sumption —> increase in production —> increase in employ- 
ment). The demand for consumers’ goods is a direct function 
of the national income, and an increase in this demand can 
take place only if there is a similar increase in the correspond- 
ing national income. ’”’ } 


IIl. 


Let us now examine these problems in somewhat greater 
detail. 

The possibilities of employing labour are governed by both 
natural and social factors, which may be classified in three 
groups : the use that can be made of the soil and subsoil and of 


natural resources in general; the amount and nature of the 
capital available and the productive use to which it is put; 
and the complex operations involved in the organisation and 
technique of production and in economic and social life in general. 

The first and third groups comprise factors in production 
which have no direct connection with our problem. The most 
important for our purpose is the formation of productive capital 
(i.e. of “ movable assets’? which may serve directly to promote 
the productive process), inasmuch as it is an accepted fact that 
the stability and expansion of production depend on the volume 
and nature of productive capital. 

How is that productive capital formed which is not fur- 
nished by nature and which, when created, is consumed over 
and over again ? To create the conditions for its formation, the 
available means of production must be employed in manu- 
facturing capital goods. Under the modern economic system 
the persons who control the means of production and determine 
their use are the entrepreneurs, so that the growth of produc- 
tive capital is bound up with the increase in the return on capital, 
i.e. in the wealth deriving from profits. The actual decision 





Loe. cit., p. 351. 
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as to the manner in which the return on capital is to be used— 
i.e. as to the policy which is to govern its transformation into 
productive capital—naturally depends on the possibility of 
marketing the goods produced, or primarily on a forecast of 
probable future demand. But the actual possibility of forming 
productive capital is furnished by the accumulation of wealth. 
The need for new capital to meet the requirements of a growing 
population and to improve productive methods is so imperative 
that if there were no surplus profits (savings) the economic 
system would soon break down. 

The limits to the possibility of forming productive capital 
determine the limits within which labour can be employed. 
If the volume of capital does not increase with the growth 
of the population or with the expansion of the consumers’ 
needs, a fall in the average consumption is inevitable. 1 

As far as the actual situation is concerned, it is quite imma- 
terial, from the standpoint of production, whether there is a 
shortage of productive capital due to absence or insufficiency 
of new capital, or a shortage due to what is known as lack of 
confidence in capital (as is the case in periods of uncertainty 
or depression), the latter case arising when sufficient capital 
is in existence but its owners prefer for various reasons to expose 
only part of it to the risk of investment in the production of 
goods and services. 

The influence of the fall of the birth rate on the business 
cycle and on the labour market has been discussed by Mombert 
in a recent article *, in which, after analysing the works of 
Giinther, Burgdérfer, Hersch (who has also been criticised by 
the present writer), and Nawratzki°, he denies the possibility 
that the fall of the birth rate and the resultant variations in 
the age composition of the population may cause the supply 
of labour to rise more rapidly than the consuming power of the 
population, thus increasing the glut on the labour market. 

According to Mombert, this theory arises from the erroneous 





1 On this subject cf. Wilhelm Lexis : Allgemeine V olkswirtschaftslehre (Leipzig 
and Berlin, Teubner, 1914); Dr. Eugen von Patirrovicn : Grundriss der poli- 
tischen Okonomie (Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1923); or any treatise on political 
economy. 

2 Dr. P. Mompert: “ Der Einfluss des Geburtenriickganges auf Konjunktur 
und Arbeitsmarkt : Kritische Betrachtungen ”, in Schmollers Jahrbuch fiir Gesetz- 
gebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft im Deutschen Reiche, Dec. 19383. 

* Kurt NawratTzkI : Bevdlkerungsstillstand als Wirtschaftsproblem unter beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der Landwirtschaft. Berlin, 1930. 
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idea that the demand for goods depends on the size of the 
population, or, to use Giinther’s terminology, on the number of 
“units of consumption” (Burgdérfer speaks of “units of 
needs ’’). This view entirely loses sight of the fact that in regard 
to units of consumption or of needs the factor to be taken into 
account is not number but purchasing power. Hersch alone has 
touched briefly on this point, without, however, drawing from 
it the necessary logical inferences. ! 

The sale of goods on the home market, says Mombert, 
depends exclusively on the purchasing power of the population. 
Does this purchasing power bear any relation to the number of 
births in the country concerned ? How, in fact, does the whole 
population group under 15 years of age live, if not on the earnings 
of those belonging to the productive age groups? On them, 
and on them alone, depends the demand for goods on the home 
market, and so far as the volume of demand is concerned it is 
a matter of complete indifference what proportion of the popu- 
lation is still too young to take part in production. Naturally 
(continues Mombert’s argument) the children, too, are consumers 
(units of consumption), having their own special needs. But 
as their needs have to be satisfied by the earnings of persons 
in the productive age groups, they cannot lead to an increase 
in total demand. 

It is the purchasing power of the population—i.e. substan- 
tially the income at its disposal—which, by itself increasing, 
makes an increase in consumption possible, and it is obvious 
that an annual income of 10,000 lire can cover an annual expen- 
diture of at most 10,000 lire, regardless of whether its owner 
has to support ten children or two or none at all. Since children 





1 In criticising these writers, Mombert implicitly admits the weakness of the 
hypothesis which he himself supports, though not very warmly, namely, that the 
present unemployment is a consequence of the large increase in the proportion 
of persons capable of work (i.e. the age groups between 15 and 65 years). 

As regards variations in the relative proportions of the different age groups, 
Tagliacarne asserts that a fall in the number of children “ provokes economic 
consequences similar to those produced by the sudden closing of a consuming 
market ; that is to say, it restricts the demand for goods while the equipment for 
producing them remains unchanged, thus making it necessary to limit labour 
and relegate part of the workers to idleness. This case has not, however, presented 
itself in any country. For it to do so there would have to be an actual fall in the 
population ; but as long as the population is increasing the consuming market 
cannot contract, always provided that the national income is also continuing 
to increase.” 

It is obvious, too, that from the standpoint of consumption the unemployed 
may perfectly well fill any vacancies left by the non-adult classes. 

2 Cf. MomBERT : loc. cit., p. 61. 
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do not bring money with them into the world, an increase in 
their number cannot in itself bring about an increase in the total 


consumption. ? 
IV. 


It may be useful to recall that the falling birth rate of the past 
few years is not an isolated phenomenon but is simply a phase 
of the gradual decline in the birth rate which set in some sixty 
years ago. If the relation between a falling birth rate and 
unemployment is a reality, we should therefore expect to find 
violent economic reactions, accompanied by acute disturbances 
on the labour market, occurring in the past as well. 

This observation, which the writer has already made in the 
article cited above, has been criticised on various grounds— 
chiefly that the decline of recent years is not even remotely 
comparable in extent or rapidity with declines occurring before 
the war. Admittedly, too, the figures available for certain 
countries call for various reservations and corrections, owing 
to changes in the population covered by the statistics as a 
result of the war, differences in the periods covered, etc. Table I, 
however, in which such sources of error have as far as possible 
been eliminated 2, shows clearly that in a large number of coun- 
tries the decline in the birth rate was in general of the same 
order of magnitude from 1871-1880 to 1904-1918 as from the 
latter period to 1923-1932. For the more marked declines no 
sound conjectures can be made as regards the volume of unem- 
ployment, since in some countries with a very high rate of decline 
the conditions of the labour supply to-day give no special cause 
for anxiety (e.g. Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Switzerland). 

It is true that the interval between the first two periods 
was longer than that between the last two; but if this factor 
had any influence at all it would affect the rate of growth and 
not the actual existence of acute unemployment, which sooner 
or later ought to have appeared before the war on the same 
scale as in our own times. 





1 On this point Mombert makes the following comment : “ Would anyone be 
prepared to assert that the total volume of demand on the German home market 
would have been larger if a few million more babies had been born into the world 
during the last ten years ? Surely nobody could seriously entertain a notion of this 
kind. ” 

2 All the data in this table relate to the present territory of the country con- 
cerned, except for Italy, where they relate to the pre-war territory. Each period 
consists of ten years except where otherwise stated. 
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In this connection Mombert may again be quoted: ? 


If one wished to explain the situation of the labour market by 
the increase in the number of units of labour (Arbeitskrafteinheiten), 
this could logically be done only by studying this increase in con- 
junction with the movement of those factors on which the demand 
for labour does actually depend. These include, for instance, the 
existence of supplementary means of production in the requisite 
quantities, and the variations in general business conditions—factors 
which have no connection at all with the fall of the birth rate. Any 
contraction of purchasing power naturally also has an important 
influence on the labour market. Such a contraction may be brought 
about by payments to foreign countries without any corresponding 
return (e.g. reparations), or by other deflationary causes, such as the 
flight of oxeliel or a reduction of the amount of currency in circulation. 
It is quite certain, however, that the number and proportion of 
children in the population cannot in any way affect the purchasing 
power of a country, or therefore the volume of its unemployment. 


V. 


A feature which should cause greater concern than the fall 
of the birth rate in itself is the conspicuous fall in the rate of 
natural increase of the population, as a result of the death rate 
falling more slowly than the birth rate. Sufficient information 


on this point is also furnished by table I. 

The almost universal fall in the coefficient of natural increase 
does not, however, give an accurate picture of the real demo- 
graphic situation in the various countries, as in most of them 
it has not yet begun to affect the total increase of the popula- 
tion, owing in particular to changes in the volume of migration. 
This is shown by table II. 

The data in this table also suggest some interesting conclu- 
sions as to the movement of the population and the formation 
of surpluses of labour power. The figures in column (6) have 
been obtained by taking the rate of increase of the population 
during the period of rapid economic expansion 1900-1910 
(a period which, although it included depressions, was charac- 
terised by an enormous advance in industry and in economic 
and social life in general, and during which unemployment, 
even in the 1907 depression, was incomparably less acute than 
it is to-day), and applying this coefficient to the population 
returns of 1920 for the period 1920-1930 ?; i.e. they represent 





1 Loc. cit., pp. 64-65. 
* For both periods the compound interest formula P = P, (1 + r) ” has been 
used. 
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TABLE II. TOTAL MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION ! 
(In thousands) 





| 

Total population | _ Difference 

ren ses | between re- 

Country anand ; — rr ame and cal- 

a cu- | culated popu- 
(present territory) increase * Recorded * lated * lations P 





1900 1920 
-1910} -1930 


(1) @) | @) | | (5) 


1920 | 1930 1930 1930 





(7) 








Australia 1.67 | 1.81 5,436 | 


Austria 1.03 | 0.39 6,455 | 6,713 


| 
| 
| 
6,476 | 415 61 


— 439 
Belgium * 1.04 | 0.81 | 7,466 | 8,092 
Canada 4 . 8,788 | 10,877 
Chile , , 3,732 | 4,287 
Czechoslovakia . . 13,613 | 14,730 
Finland ; 3,365 | 3,667 





France ° ° 39,210 | 41,835 
Germany , . 62,077 | 64,294 
Great Britain ' .46 | 42,769 | 44,790 
Hungary ’ . . 7,990 | 8,688 
Irish Free State 45 | 3,096 | 2,957 
Italy ° ° 37,974 | 41,177 
Japan ‘ 0. 58,087 | 62,938 
Netherlands .39 | 1.4 6,865 | 7,936 
New Zealand 2 ; 1,219 1,511 
Norway ° 0.66 2,650 2,814 2,830 
Portugal 0.86 , 6,826 6,572 
Spain 0.69 | 1.00 23,564 | 22,857 
Sweden 0.72 | 0.43 5 6,131 6,308 
Switzerland 1.25 | 0.47 8,880 4,066 4,393 
United States 1.96 | 1.47 {105,711 |122,775 |128,357 


























1 For the sources of these statistics cf. the present writer's note on “ L’Evoluzione della 
popolazione degli Stati Europei dal 1800 al 1930”, in Notiziario demografico, 10 Dec. 1933, and 
also the statistical year books of the various countries. 

* Calculated by the compound interest formula, taking into account the intervals in years 
and months between the specified dates. 

* According to census returns or estimates in or about the year indicated. 

* Calculated by applying the coefficient for 1900-1910 to the recorded figures for 1920. 

* The slight territorial modifications of 1920 have been taken into account in calculating 
the coefficients. 

* Legal population. 

* Civil population up to 1900 ; total population after that date. This has been taken into 
account in calculating the coefficients. 
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what the population would have been in 1930 if the rate of 
increase of the pre-war period (1900-1910) had persisted after 
the war (1920-1930). 

If there were any reason to suppose that the said pre-war 
rate of increase was more in harmony with economic require- 
ments, and was thus more likely to ensure the absorption of the 
available labour supply, we should expect to obtain for 1930 
in this way a better figure for the purpose than the actual one. 
This does not however appear to be the case. 

Of the 22 countries considered, in 15 the recorded popula- 
tion is smaller than that obtained by calculation, while in the 
remaining 7 (Australia, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Spain) it is larger, thus suggesting the 
existence of a surplus of population in the latter case and a 
deficit in the former. If these results are compared with the 
available figures of unemployment in the various countries ', 
it will be seen that it is impossible to find any connection 
between them. There is thus no reason to suppose that the rates 
of increase of the period 1900-1910 are particularly suited to 
the needs of economic activity. Similar negative results are 
obtained if the rates of increase of some period other than 
1900-1910 are taken as the basis of examination. 


VI. 


We may next consider the quantitative changes in the age 
composition of the population ‘of the different countries between 
the last two censuses—changes in which the effects of the fall 
of the birth rate are undoubtedly reflected (table ITI). 

If these are studied from the standpoint of the changes 
that have taken place in the relative proportions of “ pure 
consumers’ and “ producer-consumers’’, in the direction of 
an increase in the age groups (15 to 65 years) which furnish 
by far the greater part of the labour supply, it will readily be 
seen that the changes vary so widely, both in direction and in 
magnitude, that they cannot provide even the smallest logical 
basis for the deduction of any kind of a law or rule governing 
a relation between changes in the age composition of the popu- 
lation and the course of unemployment. 





1 The available data for recent years will be found below in this Review under 
the heading “ Statistics ”’. 
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TABLE III, 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 
BY SEX AND AGE! 





Country and date 


Males 


Females 





| 


| Up to 15 


15-65 


65 
and over 


Up to 15 


15-65 


oe over 





Australia : 


Austria : 


Canada : 


Denmark : 





| Finland : 

| Franee : 
Germany : 

| Great Britain : 
Hungary : 
Italy : 
Netherlands : 
New Zealand : 
Norway : 
Portugal : 
Sweden : 
Switzerland : 


United States : 





Czechoslovakia : 


1930 


1920 
1930 


1920 
1930 


1921 
1926 


1925 
1932 


1921 
1931 


1920 
1930 


1921 
19381 


1920 
1930 


1926 
1933 


1920 
1930 


1920 
1930 


1920 
1930 


1920 
1930 


1920 
1930 


31.7 
28.3 


26.1 
23.8 


33.7 
30.9 


30.6 
27.4 


32.3 
28.4 


82.7 
28.9 


24.0 
23.6 


27.0 
24.7 


29.4 
25.5 


31.8 
28.5 


32.2 
30.9 


33.3 
31.4 


29.9 
26.9 


33.6 
29.8 


35.2 
34.1 


30.4 
25.7 


29.1 
25.8 


31.5 
29.4 








63.9 
65.8 


68.0 


63.6 


64.1 
66.5 


61.3 
64.8 


62.0 
65.5 


67.7 
68.2 


67.8 
69.1 


65.2 
67.9 


62.8 
65.3 


61.1 
61.9 


61.1 
62.7 


64.9 
67.3 


59.4 
62.7 


59.5 
60.5 


62.0 
65.9 


65.7 
68.0 


63.8 
65.2 





4.5 
5.9 


5.9 
7.1 


4.7 


5.9 


5.2 
5.8 


7.0 
7.4 


5.3 
5.4 


7.6 
8.4 


5.2 
6.1 


4.6 
5.4 





31.8 
28.4 


24.0 
21.7 


35.2 
32.5 


28.1 
25.8 


30.1 
26.6 


30.8 
27.2 


21.6 
21.4 


24.6 
22.6 


26.5 
23.0 


29.6 
26.7 


30.2 
28.6 


31.9 
29.9 


30.0 
26.7 


30.6 
27.2 


30.6 
30.1 


28.2 
24.0 


26.8 
23.4 


32.1 
29.4 





60.0 
61.9 


65.7 
67.6 


62.6 
65.7 


62.4 
65. 


64.8 
66.9 


63.0 
63.9 


61.9 
63.6 


65.1 
67.5 


61.1 
63.7 


62.9 
62.9 


62.6 
66.0 


66.7 
69.0 


63.1 
65.2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





4.4 
6.1 


6.8 
7.9 


4.8 
5.6 


6.2 
7.1 


7.3 
7.7 


6.8 
7.3 


9.8 
10.0 


6.2 
7.1 


6.6 
8.1 


5.6 
6.4 


8.3 
9.1 


6.5 
7.0 


9.2 
10.0 


6.5 
7.6 


4.7 
5.5 








* Calculated on the basis of the census returns for the different countries. 





* Estimates. 
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VII. 


The data given in the foregoing tables seem to be suffi- 
ciently complete to be regarded as conclusive proof of the 
thesis put forward in the present article.1 The quantitative 
variations of the different phenomena from one period to 
another are so entirely different that it seems impossible to 
deduce from them even the roughest kind of rule. In the present 
writer’s opinion the only possible conclusion as to the effects 
of demographic changes on unemployment is that the fall in 
the birth rate and the movement of the total population and 
of the groups of working age on the one hand, and the move- 
ment of unemployment on the other, are two distinct series of 
phenomena which were not even remotely related to each 
other during the periods considered here. * 

If, however, we wish to consider the influence of the fall 
of the birth rate and the consequent structural changes in the 
population (e.g. changes in its age composition) on numerous 
aspects of economic life, it is easy to find a close relationship 
between these two orders of phenomena. The writer may per- 
haps be permitted in this connection to quote some remarks 
from an earlier article * : ; 

While changes in the size of the population can lead to an increase 
or decrease in production and consumption, provided they are accom- 
panied by a simultaneous increase or decrease in the capital necessary 
for production, structural changes in the population may on the 
contrary affect production and consumption even yg pny A of 
the formation of new capital. For instance, changes in the sex distri- 
bution of the population resulting in an increase in the number of 
women will encourage the industries catering principally for women, 
while if these changes are also accompanied by a decrease in the 
male ea sagan difficulties will arise for the industries catering 
principally for men. Similarly, modifications in the age-composition 
of the population, e.g. in favour of adults, will cause a shifting of 


consumption which will improve the possibilities of trade in products 
employed to satisfy the needs of adults, and will decrease the possi- 





1 The data relate to all the countries of economic and political importance, and 
cover about 450 million persons. 

2 On the other hand, it is easy enough to trace an effect of the present acute 
unemployment in the increasing fall of the birth rate. 

3 Cf. S. Somocy1 : “ La struttura della popolazione e le previsioni economiche "’; 
in Commercio, Nov. 1938, p. 580. See also the conclusion of the article in Economia 
already cited (p. 362) : “ While I consider that structural changes in the population 
—at least such as have appeared in the past—have no decisive bearing on unemploy- 
ment, I am nevertheless far from ignoring the relations between these changes 
and the economic system. I am, in fact, firmly convinced that every change in the 
demographic structure of a nation, or, more accurately, of an economic unit, reacts 
on that unit in the most varied ways. ” 
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bilities of development in those branches of production catering for 
children’s needs ; while changes in the marriage rate will affect the 
relative demand for goods produced to meet the special needs of the 
married or the unmarried. Lastly, changes in the territorial distri- 
bution of the population, and in particular in the relative proportions 
of town and country dwellers, favour those kinds of production that 
meet the special needs of the population group which for one reason 
or another is in the ascendant. 

It is not impossible that such changes in consumer demand 
in favour of the production of particular kinds of goods may 
be accompanied by the dismissal of workers. Changes in fashions 
are a case in point: a preference for woollen materials may, 
for instance, lead to a decrease in the production of silk, and the 
discharge of a number of workers from the latter industry may 
not always be compensated by the engagement of additional 
workers in the wool industry. This is pointed out in most 
treatises on political economy. * 

In the course of the incessant flux and reflux of humanity, 
however, demographic variations occur in the most diverse 
ways. Only in exceptional cases do they take place so rapidly 
as to embarrass the commercial management of economic life, 
and when industry perceives new trends in consumption, it 
nearly always succeeds, at least in normal times, in limiting 
their immediate effect by forcing particular products on the 
consumer through skilful advertising and propaganda, in order 
to use up existing stocks and carry out the alterations necessary 
to meet the new forms of consumer demand. 


VIII. 


To justify the theory that variations in the structure of the 
population such as are occasioned by the fall of the birth rate 
may eventually lead to unemployment, it would be quite essen- 
tial to show that the shift of demand from the goods chiefly 
consumed by the “ pure consumer”’ classes of the population 
(i.e. generally speaking, the extreme age groups—up to 15 and 


‘ 





 Cf., for instance, Pumippovics : op. cit., Vol. I, p. 165: “ Demand does not 
determine the number of workers employed directly, but only indirectly through 
the stimulus it gives to manufacturers. What it primarily determines is the orienta- 
tion of production, and by deserting one group of goods in favour of another it can 
lead to a restriction of the production of the former and an extension of the pro- 
duction of the latter. This reorientation of production is always accompanied 
by the dismissal of workers for the time being, and by temporary unemployment 
among these workers, the acuteness of which depends on the extent and nature of the 
change.” It will be noted that this writer explicitly describes these phenomena 
(dismissals, unemployment) as temporary or transient. 
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over 65 years) to the goods and services required by adults 
has the effect of diminishing the activity of branches of pro- 
duction that employ a large amount of labour, and that con- 
versely the branches of production which benefit from these 
changes in demand are those that employ relatively few workers. 

Statistical evidence on this point is outside the scope of 
this article, although it could not but confirm the conclusions 
reached. Their soundness is in fact obvious. The mere enuncia- 
tion of the problem is enough to show that a change in consump- 
tion in the direction of a greater demand for goods for adults, 
far from accentuating the unfavourable conditions on the labour 
market, should tend, if anything, to intensify the employment 
of labour. 

What in fact are the goods consumed by children? As 
regards food, it is obvious that quantitatively they consume 
less than adults, while qualitatively their food is practically 
the same, except for babies and a class of the population (the 
well-to-do) which is certainly not a very large one. As regards 
clothing, too, it can hardly be maintained that children need 
or consume more than adults. In the great majority of cases 
the mothers make the clothes for the smaller children them- 
selves, and these are generally inferior both in quantity and 
quality to those of adults. For the bigger children, ready-made 
clothes (i.e. garments made by machine in large quantities) are 
certainly a normal article of use, so that workers are employed, 
though undoubtedly to a lesser degree, in making their clothing. 
On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that the younger 
members of the family often wear the cast-off clothes of their 
parents or elder brothers and sisters. Finally, the adult’s 
wardrobe (and this is taken to include every kind of clothing, 
i.e. shoes, stockings, hats, underwear, ties, etc.) contains a very 
much larger variety of articles than the child’s. As regards 
housing and all kinds of amusements, the needs of children 
are clearly very far behind those of adults. 

The only reasonable conclusion to be drawn from these 
considerations is that the needs of children are less than those 
of adults in every field of consumption, as well as in the domain 
of public and private services of every kind. 


IX. 


The conclusions reached in the foregoing pages may be 
briefly summed up as follows. 
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We saw first that from the positive contentions that the 
consumption of a population depends on its purchasing power, 
and that an increase in production requires an increase in capital 
resources, it follows that a mere numerical change in the popu- 
lation, unaccompanied by any change in total purchasing power 
or total capital, cannot of itself determine a change in total 
consumption, and therefore of employment. A survey of the 
vital statistics of a large number of countries showed that the 
fall of the birth rate is no new phenomenon, but existed long 
before the war on much the same scale as to-day, while the acute 
and widespread unemployment of the present depression has 
no parallel in the earlier years, as should be expected if there 
were really any connection between the two. Similarly no rela- 
tion could be traced between unemployment and the change 
in either the natural or the total rate of increase of the popu- 
lation. Lastly, on examining the changes in age composition 
of the population, the results obtained were still negative, and 
consideration of the relative needs of children and adults made 
it clear that the latter require the employment of more labour 
to satisfy their needs than do the former, so that an increase 
in the proportion of adults should lead to an increase in the 
demand for labour rather than in unemployment. 

It thus appears that neither the statistical data examined 
(covering all the principal countries of the world and a long 
period of years) nor the more general considerations involved 
offer any support to the theory of a relation between the fall 
of the birth rate and unemployment. 

This failure to find any proof of the existence of the alleged 
relation between the fall of the birth rate and unemployment 
must not of course be interpreted as an argument against an 
expansionist demographic policy. Such a policy has in its 
defence good reasons which lie outside the purview of the 
present article! The writer is merely of opinion that the true 
aims of such a policy would be ill served by any attempt to 
suggest that it might achieve results which lie quite beyond 
its proper sphere of influence. 





1 The arguments which, in the writer’s view, justify the adoption of an 
expansionist demographic policy have been set out at in an article by him 
entitled “La concezione fascista della politica demografica”, in Economia, 
February 1934. 
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Unemployment of Young People 
in Great Britain 


by 


D. Christie Tart 
International Labour Office 


During a recent visit to Great Britain, the author of this 
article went to see several junior instruction centres and an instruc- 
tional centre for young unemployed adults, and had an opportunity 
of discussing the question of the unemployment of young persons 
with many people both official and non-official who are dealing 
with this problem. On previous occasions he has studied other 
branches of British unemployment policy, such as the work of 


the employment exchanges, unemployment insurance, training 
centres and occupational centres. In view of the fact that one of 
the subjects to be discussed by the International Labour Conference 
in June neat is unemployment among young persons, the present 
article has been written describing very briefly the various measures 
adopted in Great Britain for helping the young unemployed. 


N Great Britain, as in other countries, the unemployment 
of the younger workers has caused grave anxiety in recent 
years. This is not due, as is sometimes thought, to the rate of 
unemployment being higher among this group than among the 
older adult workers—indeed it is often lower—but to the 
fact that demoralisation sets in much more quickly and is 
likely to have lasting effects during the rest of the workers’ 
lives, unless steps are taken to prevent it. 

Who are the “ young workers’? ? The lower age limit is 
easily defined, namely, the legal age of admission to employ- 
ment, which, in Great Britain, is 14, except that children between 
12 and 14 are allowed to undertake certain specified forms of 
employment which do not interfere with their education. 
The upper age limit is necessarily an arbitrary one, but it may 
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be taken as 25, following the example of the International 
Labour Office in its recent report.} 


THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The number of juveniles (aged 14 and under 18) on the 
registers of the employment exchanges and juvenile employment 
bureaux of Great Britain (excluding Northern Ireland) at 
22 October 1934 was 113,954, or about 7 per cent., as compared 
with 16.4 per cent. for the whole insured population. Of these 
63,495 were boys and 50,459 were girls. This unemployment 
is, however, concentrated in certain areas, about 76 per cent. 
of the total being recorded in four of the eight administrative 
divisions into which Great Britain is divided for Ministry of 
Labour. purposes, namely, in the north-eastern and north- 
western divisions of England, in Scotland and in Wales, although 
the number of juveniles insured against unemployment in those 
four divisions represents only about 48 per cent. of the total 
number of juveniles insured throughout Great Britain. * 

Even in the four divisions which have an abnormal amount 
of juvenile unemployment, this unemployment is very unevenly 
distributed. Thus, for example, in the north-western division 
of England, which includes the whole of the Lancashire industrial 
district, out of 24,596 unemployed juveniles registered at the 
exchanges, 6,674 were in the city of Liverpool alone.* There 
are indeed some areas in these divisions and a much larger 
number of areas in the other divisions where the demand for 
juveniles exceeds the supply at the present time. 

The amount of unemployment among young adults of 
18 to 20 is greater than among juveniles. On 23 April 1934, 
when the number of juveniles unemployed (a four-year group) 
was 110,455, the number of young persons in the higher age 
group (a three-year group) was 149,987, and a detailed analysis 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Unemployment among Young Persons. 
International Labour Conference, Nineteenth Session, Geneva, 1935. Third 
Item on the Agenda. Report III. Geneva, 1934. This report contains information 
in respect both of Great Britain and of other countries on all the subjects dealt 
with in the present article, except unemployment insurance and assistance. 

2 The total number of insured juveniles, on which the percentages are cal- 
culated, is not complete because juveniles of 14 to 16 have been liable to insurance 
only since 3 September 1934, with the result that a certain number of these juveniles 
have not yet received their unemployment books. The figures relate to 31 October. 
Even when complete, however, they are unlikely to show an appreciable error in 
the percentages given above. 

3 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Nov. 1934. 
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of these figures shows that in many areas in which juvenile 
unemployment was very small the unemployment of young 
adults was comparatively large. } 

No recent figures are available for the age group 21 to 24, 
but the Ministry of Labour made a special enquiry by way of 
sample into the ages of unemployed persons of 18 and over 
on 2 February 1931, when it was found that 15.8 per cent. 
of the males of 18 to 20 and 23.3 per cent. of the males of 21 to 
24 were unemployed. The former was the lowest percentage 
in all the age groups recorded ; the latter was higher than the 
percentage for the age groups 25 to 29, 30 to 34, 35 to 39 and 
40 to 44, so that not until the age group 45 to 49 did unemploy- 
ment again become as severe as in the group 21 to 24. The 
percentage of unemployment in all age groups taken together 
was 23.1 per cent., almost exactly the same as for the age group 
21 to 24 alone. In the case of females it was found that the 
percentage of unemployment in the age group 18 to 20 was 
18.3 and in the age group 21 to 24 it was 18.4, these being the 
lowest percentages in the whole sample. The percentage of 
unemployment in all age groups taken together was 20.3. * 
For purposes of comparison it may be added that the percentage 
rates of unemployment among juveniles of 16 and 17 at 26 
January 1931 were 7.9 for boys and 8.7 for girls. * 

The comparatively high rate of unemployment among the 
younger adults is by no means a new phenomenon due to the 
depression which began in 1929, for as long ago as 1926 a Govern- 
ment Committee pointed out that in many industries “ employ- 
ment cannot be found for juvenile workers when they become 
adults, and that it is the younger adult workers, those of from 
18 to 24 years of age, who are least in demand.” * A more recent 
investigator, Mr. Valentine Bell, principal of the Battersea 
Day Continuation School, who recently prepared a report on 
Junior Instruction Centres for the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, says that “ owing to the need for work, blind-alley and 
non-progressive jobs have been taken up by juveniles, with the 





1 Valentine A. Beuu : Junior Instruction Centres and Their Future: A Report 
to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, p. 18. 

2 Appendices to the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance, Part V, p. 268. 

8 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Feb. 1931. 

4 Report of the Committee on Education and Industry (England and Wales), 
First Part, 1926, p. 82. 
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result that at 18 years of age if not before thousands of young 
people have to seek new posts.”’ ! 

The evil of the blind-alley job is an old one. What is new is 
“that the mechanisation of industry is creating posts which 
can easily be filled by juveniles and that there is a tendency in 
certain industries to replace adult labour by engaging juveniles, 
especially girls.’’* A perusal of the reports of the Juvenile 
Employment Committees attached to the various employment 
exchanges provides a good deal of evidence on this point. 
Thus, in Wigan, for example, it is pointed out that in the year 
ending 31 July 1933 by far the largest number of placings of 
girls was in the cotton industry which is already seriously 
overcrowded.* In Bradford juveniles have been recruited for 
work in worsted spinning, electrical engineering and automobile 
accessories. The comparatively favourable situation of the 
juvenile labour market is therefore by no means an unmixed 
blessing, since the juveniles are in many cases learning nothing 
that will be of use to them in adult life, and a progressive 
casualisation of labour seems to be the result in certain great 
industries, such as the cotton textile industry, for example, 
where juveniles fresh from school are being employed in consider- 
able numbers at the very moment when older juveniles and young 
adults who have already had some experience in cotton mills 
are secking employment.‘ 

There are, of course, areas which are particularly depressed, 
such as those in which coal mining is the principal industry, 
and where the openings even for juveniles are few. In these 
areas, such as Durham, for instance, it is not uncommon to find 
young men of 24 years of age who have been unable to find 
employment since they left the elementary school.® 

It was thought by some observers that the comparatively 
favourable situation of the juvenile labour market in 1933 was 
due to the fact that the total number of juveniles available 
for employment in that year was small owing to the fall in the 
birth rate during the war. From 1934 to 1937 the number 
of such juveniles will increase steadily. As a matter of fact, 





1 Valentine BELL : op. cit., p. 19. 

2 Ibid., p. 16. 

3 The writer was informed during a recent visit to Manchester that juveniles 
in the cotton industry can obtain 15s. per week, whereas in the distributive trades 
they are paid about 6s. per week and often work very long hours. 

4 Cf. Jewkes and WINTERBOTTOM : Juvenile Unemployment, Chapter V. 

5 Valentine BELL : op. cii., p. 22. 
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however, juvenile unemployment diminished in 1934 and that 
is due no doubt to the fact that the increased number of juveniles 
has coincided with a trade revival. On the other hand, the 
problem is likely to be aggravated in the next few years in the 
depressed areas. 

To sum up, it may be said that there is a general problem 
throughout the country of blind-alley and non-progressive 
employment among juveniles and of serious unemployment 
among the younger adults, and a special problem of serious 
unemployment among juveniles in certain areas. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


The problem of unemployment among young people is 
of course part of the general unemployment problem, and the 
only way in which it can be reduced to negligible proportions, 
or abolished altogether, is the adoption of a policy aiming at 
economic recovery and the full use of the available resources 
of capital and labour, both of which are now condemned to 
some measure of idleness. It is not the purpose of this article 
to deal with this aspect of the question, but simply to describe 
certain measures of a more modest nature the purpose of which 
is in some cases to provide normal employment for young 
people, and to that extent to provide a real remedy for unem- 
ployment, and in other cases to help these young people to tide 
over a period of unemployment which is assumed to be tempor- 
ary and to fight against the disastrous demoralisation which 
is inevitably produced. 


The School-Leaving Age 


One of the reforms most frequently urged as a means of 
dealing with this situation is the raising of the minimum school- 
leaving age and the normal age of admission to employment 
from 14 to 15. Many educationists consider that an additional 
year at school is necessary if boys and girls are really to obtain 
a sound general knowledge and some elements of technical 
knowledge which will fit them for an industrial career, while at 
the same time it is pointed out that a measure of this kind would 
diminish the supply of juvenile labour seeking employment and 
thus oblige employers either to dispense with some of the blind- 
alley jobs into which so many boys and girls now go, or to 
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employ slightly older persons and thus provide employment 
for a number of those in the older age groups who are now 
wholly unemployed. There has been much controversy as to 
the feasibility of bringing this reform into operation, but the 
Government is opposed to it at the present time, largely on the 
ground of expense. 

In the meantime, however, a number of local education 
authorities have taken advantage of a provision in the Education 
Act, 1921, which empowers them to raise the age above 14 with 
the approval of the Board of Education. The latest information 
at the writer’s disposal is that in January 1935 eight of the 
316 authorities in England and Wales had taken this step, 
while two others had made an application which had been 
provisionally approved by the Board and four other applica- 
tions were receiving preliminary consideration. In most of these 
areas children have to remain at school until 15 unless suitable 
employment, that is to say, employment which it is to the child’s 
advantage to accept, is available, or unless family circumstances 
necessitate their presence at home. Some interesting particulars 
of the way in which this system works in Chesterfield are given 
in Education for 14 September 1934. During the first 10 months 
of operation, out of 550 children who were eligible to leave if 
exemption was granted, 313 were released for employment, 
34 were released owing to family circumstances and 208 re- 
mained at school during the additional year. The article 
referred to claims as one of the advantages of the system that 
it is in some cases quite definitely leading to an avoidance of 
“ blind-alley ’’ occupations. 

In addition to this movement for compulsorily extending 
the period of school attendance, it is interesting to note that 
there is a growing tendency for parents voluntarily to leave 
their children at school after 14 until employment is available. 
According to an enquiry made by the Ministry of Labour among 
36,930 boys and girls under 16 registered at the employment 
exchanges as applicants for employment on 19 March 1934, 
23 per cent. of the boys and 17 per cent. of the girls were still 
attending whole time at a day school, though available to leave 
at any moment. Three years before the corresponding per- 
centages were 10 and 4%.! 





1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, May 1934. 
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Vocational Guidance and Placing 


Although there is relatively less unemployment among 
juveniles than among young adults, it must be remembered 
that even in the most favourable circumstances a juvenile 
needs guidance and advice in passing from school to industrial 
life. This is particularly necessary if the situation of the labour 
market is unsatisfactory. Parents can of course do a great 
deal to assist their children during the transition period and the 
early years of employment, but they cannot in the nature of 
the case have all the information at their disposal necessary 
to give the best advice. The British Government has therefore 
set up special organisations for the purpose of advising boys 
and girls on the choice of suitable employment, placing them 
in such employment and, so far as possible, guiding and super- 
vising them during the early years of their industrial career. 

The placing and vocational guidance of juveniles is under- 
taken by the local education authority in 106 areas in which 
that authority exercises the powers given to it by the Education 
Act, 1921, while in all other areas (224 out of a total of 368 em- 
ployment exchange areas) this work is in the hands of a special 
juvenile department of the ordinary employment exchange. 
Committees for juvenile employment are attached to the 
exchanges !, and the central control of the whole system is in 
the hands of the Ministry of Labour. The work of the com- 
mittees falls into four groups: (a) preliminary stimulation 
of interest in choice of occupation; (b) giving advice at the 
school-leaving period; (c) canvassing employers for suitable 
vacancies ; and (d) the “ follow-up ’’ through a system of indus- 
trial supervision and after-care. The exchanges do the executive 
work and undertake the actual placing of the juveniles. 

One of the most difficult problems facing the committees 
has been the large proportion of blind-alley jobs (or, as they 
are officially called, non-progressive occupations) among the 
total number of jobs available. It was stated at the Annual 
Conference of the National Union of Teachers in 1934 that the 
percentage was as high as 70. The exchanges naturally place 
as many juveniles as possible in employment which offers some 





1 In all references to juveniles in this article the word “ exchanges ” is used 
to include juvenile departments of the ordinary employment exchanges and the 
special juvenile employment bureaux set up in certain areas by the local education 
authorities. 
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prospect of continuity and is likely to give the worker some 
kind of training for adult life. But when every available opening 
of this kind has been filled and applications are received for 
errand boys, etc., it is difficult for them to do anything but 
send the juveniles to those jobs. The committees have given 
particular attention to this problem and jn many areas where 
employment is fairly good the co-operation of local Chambers 
of Trade and Commerce has been secured, but in districts where 
employment is not good effective action is difficult to obtain. 
In a few cases comprehensive schemes have been adopted 
governing the recruitment, training and supervision of juveniles 
entering the trade concerned. } 

Another point to which great importance is attached is the 
transference of juveniles from the depressed areas to more 
prosperous areas where there is more likelihood of employment. 
Such transfers are part of the ordinary routine of the employ- 
ment exchange system, but certain special problems have to 
be dealt with in transferring juveniles, especially as the jobs 
may be a long way from their homes. The desirability of posts 
not only from an industrial but also from a moral point of view 
must be considered, particularly in the case of girls, and some 
steps must be taken to keep in touch with the juveniles for some 
time after they have been placed in employment. These diffi- 
culties have been successfully overcome and, under what is 
known as the Industrial Transference Scheme, 19,532 juveniles 
(8,388 boys and 11,144 girls) were transferred between 17 Feb- 
ruary 1928 and 30 December 1933.2? This result is unfortu- 
nately rather a small one considering the magnitude of the 
problem, but the Government has recently announced its 
intention of pursuing this transference policy with increased 
vigour in the hope that it will result in a substantial drainage 
from the stagnant pools of unemployment in the depressed areas 
to the more prosperous areas. 

Great difficulty has been experienced until quite recently 
in keeping in touch with juveniles during the first two or three 
years after they leave school. Until last year juveniles were 
not admitted into unemployment insurance until the age of 16, 
and consequently between the ages of 14 and 16 a juvenile had 
little incentive to register at an exchange. It is estimated that 


1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Oct. 1934. 
2 Ministry OF LaBour : Annual Report for the Year 1933, p. 55. 
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about 832,000 boys and girls of 14 were available for employ- 
ment in 1933 and yet in that year the number placed in first 
situations by the employment exchanges was only 122,465. 
Many more sought the advice of the exchanges on choice of 
employment but obtained their first jobs without further assis- 
tance. It is clear, however, that if such a large proportion of 
school-leaving juveniles obtain their first jobs without the help 
of the exchanges, they are unlikely to return to the exchanges 
at a later date unless they are obliged to do so. Consequently, 
the majority of the Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance which studied the problem in 1931 and 1932 reported 
that there were “ considerable numbers of boys and girls between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years who are either unemployed or 
unsuitably employed and are not brought into contact with any 
official machinery or voluntary agency which could help them’’. ! 

This “ gap”’ in the official provision for the unemployed 
has now been closed. Under the Unemployment Act, 1934, 
the age of admission to insurance is lowered to coincide with 
the school-leaving age, which is 14 at present, with the result 
that juveniles who obtain insurable employment must imme- 
diately apply to an exchange for an unemployment book and 
if subsequently they become unemployed and a claim for benefit 
is made in respect of them they must register at the exchange. 
Moreover, the Minister is empowered to make regulations 
requiring employers to notify the employment exchange when 
any juveniles leave their employment. The closing of the gap 
will greatly facilitate the work of industrial supervision and 
after-care, which is undertaken by the juvenile employment 
committees. This work has widened both in aims and in methods 
in recent years and many committees now provide super- 
vision not only for juveniles newly entering employment or 
placed through their agency, but for all who are in need of 
guidance. Improved conditions have enabled some committees 
to assist boys and girls to transfer from unsuitable employment, 
but in areas of poor employment the supervision is necessarily 
confined largely to general advisory and welfare work. # 





1 RoyaL COMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: Final Report (Cmd. 


4185), p. 185. 
2 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Oct. 1984, pp. 349-350. 
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Unemployment Insurance and Assistance 


If a young worker in insurable employment becomes unem- 
ployed his first line of defence is the unemployment insurance 
scheme, and, as has already been pointed out, the Act of 1934 
has made a big change in this scheme by lowering the age of 
admission to 14. Boys and girls of 14 and 15 pay contributions 
of 2d. per week to which the employer and the Government 
add 2d. each, making 6d. in all. The rate of contribution rises 
progressively as the workers get older and amounts to 10d. 
per week from the insured contributor, the employer and the 
Government for men of 21 and over and 9d. per week for women 
of 21 and over. In order to encourage children to remain at 
school after 14, the recent Act provides that under certain 
conditions contributions up to a maximum of 20 may be credited 
to boys and girls under 16 who continue to receive full-time 
education after the age of 14. This provision will come into 
operation on 3 September 1935. 

Juveniles under 16 are not entitled to benefit, but an adult 
claimant may receive dependants’ benefit of 2s. per week not 
only in respect of a child under 14, as hitherto, but also in 
respect of a child between 14 and 16 who is either under full- 
time instruction in a day school or is unemployed and is wholly 
or mainly maintained by the claimant. The child, if unemployed, 
must comply with the ordinary conditions for the receipt of 
benefit, except that no account is taken of the number of con- 
tributions paid. 

At the age of 16 an unemployed juvenile can claim benefit 
on his own account provided that he has paid not less than 
30 weekly contributions during the preceding two years. Benefit 
varies according to age and sex from 6s. a week for boys under 
17 to 17s. a week for men of 21 and over and from 5s. a week 
for girls under 17 to 15s. a week for women of 21 and over. In 
addition, 9s. a week is paid for an adult dependant and 2s. a 
week for a dependent child. 

All juveniles under 18 register and, if over 16, make their 
claims at the special juvenile department of the employment 
exchange or at the juvenile employment bureau of the education 
authority, as the case may be. This is clearly of considerable 
importance, as it is most desirable that everything connected 
with the placing of juveniles and the payment of benefit to them 
should be concentrated in one office under the control of an 
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officer who is skilled in dealing with the problems of juveniles. 
After 18 a worker is considered as an adult and makes his claim 
in the ordinary exchange. 

Benefit is, however, paid only for a limited period. What 
happens then? The first thing to decide is whether there are 
many young people under 25 who are unemployed and who are 
not entitled to benefit. In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that in addition to workers who have been receiving 
benefit and have exhausted their right to it there are others 
who have had so little employment that they have not paid 
enough contributions to entitle them to benefit. Of 21,602 boys 
and 18,325 girls aged 16 and 17 who were on the registers of 
the employment exchanges in Great Britain on 22 October 1934, 
12,854 boys and 6,446 girls were entitled to insurance benefit, 
7,919 boys and 5,942 girls were not entitled, generally because 
they had not paid a sufficient number of contributions, while 
the position of 1,329 boys and 937 girls was being investigated. 
There are no figures for the young unemployed adults, but in 
view of the heavy unemployment in that class it is certain 
that a large proportion of them are not entitled to benefit, 
especially in certain areas. 

Hitherto, juveniles between 16 and 18 who were unemployed 
and not entitled to benefit had to be maintained by their 
parents or friends or apply to the local public assistance com- 
mittee for poor relief. Adults of 18 and over could apply in cer- 
tain circumstances for emergency benefit known as transitional 
payments, that is to say, payments made by the Govern- 
ment through the employment exchanges in proportion to the 
need of the applicants, but not exceeding in any case the benefit 
payable under the insurance scheme. Under the Act of 1934, 
however, these transitional payments are abolished and are 
replaced by a new assistance scheme administered by a special 
Assistance Board appointed by the Government. This scheme 
applies to practically the whole wage-earning population, 
including those in agriculture and domestic service, and to all 
non-manual workers earning less than £250 per annum. The 
age limits are 16 and 65. Cash allowances will be granted by this 
Board to applicants who have no work or not enough work to 
provide for their needs and who are in need of such an allowance. 
The scheme came into force on 7 January 1935 for those persons 
who had hitherto been receiving transitional payments and will 
come into force on a date not yet fixed for those persons who have 
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hitherto been outside the insurance scheme altogether. The 
result will be that a complete system of insurance benefit and 
assistance allowances will be provided for the unemployed, 
under two separate nationally administered schemes, and the 
local public assistance authorities will in future hardly be con- 
cerned at all with persons whose destitution is due to unemploy- 
ment. } 
Junior Instruction Centres * 


The amendment of the unemployment insurance scheme 
and the setting up of a new assistance scheme, far-reaching 
as these changes are, by no means exhaust the innovations 
introduced by the Unemployment Act of 1934. It is necessary 
to provide for the material needs of the unemployed before 
anything else can be done ; but that is not the end of an unem- 
ployment policy, it is only the beginning, and the next step 
is to provide for the instruction and training, and in certain 
cases the reconditioning, of those who are without work. This 
is of particular importance in the case of juveniles ; first, because 
many of them are seriously in need of further general education ; 
secondly, because if they have been unemployed for a long 
period or have been in blind-alley occupations they have been 
obtaining no training for adult life at all; and thirdly, because 
if they are allowed to roam the streets they are likely to become 
speedily demoralised and may be incapable of taking, or still 
more of keeping, a job when one comes along. Here again, the 
problem is largely one of the depressed areas, but it also exists 
elsewhere, though to a smaller extent. 

The first steps to meet this need were taken in November 
1918, when a small number of so-called juvenile unemployment 
centres (the name was later changed to junior instruction 
centres) were established for unemployed boys and girls in 
receipt of out-of-work donation. Under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1920, which extended the insurance scheme 
to large classes of workers who had previously been excluded, 
insurance officers were authorised to require an applicant for 
benefit to attend approved courses of instruction, if available. 





1 Particulars of the regulations under which the Assistance Board grants allow- 
ances are given in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LIII, p. 52. These 
regulations, however, have been the subject of cristicism in Parliament, and are 
consequently being revised. 

2 Mr. Valentine Bell’s report, already referred to, deals exhaustively with the 
whole question of junior instruction centres. He has visited practically every one 
of these centres in Great Britain. 
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Centres were opened by the local education authorities as they 
saw fit, with financial assistance from the Government the 
amount of which varied from time to time. Under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act of 19830, when a Labour Government 
was in office, a further step was taken and the Ministry of Labour 
was required to make arrangements with local education authori- 
ties for the provision of approved courses of instruction for 
claimants under 18, 75 per cent. of the cost being borne by the 
Ministry. This led to a considerable growth in the number of 
juveniles attending courses of instruction, but there were still 
a large number in receipt of benefit and others not entitled 
to benefit for whom no courses were available. 

The Act of 1934 carries the matter a step further still and 
imposes a statutory obligation on local education authorities 
to provide courses of instruction for unemployed juveniles 
in all areas where the numbers of such juveniles make these 
courses necessary. Moreover, under the same Act, the Ministry 
has the power to require the attendance of any unemployed 
juvenile between the ages of 14 and 18, whether insured or not, 
provided he has no work or only part-time or intermittent 
work and can reasonably be expected to attend such a course. 
The result is that as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made, accommodation obtained, etc., the great majority of 
unemployed juveniles will have to attend a course of instruc- 
tion. Attendance will be enforced by methods similar to those 
now used to enforce attendance at school by children under 
14, proceedings being taken, if necessary, against the parents 
in the case of juveniles under 16 and against the young persons 
themselves in the case of those over 16. Naturally, if a juvenile 
who absents himself from a course without good reason is in 
receipt of benefit, this will be disallowed. 

The Ministry of Labour makes a grant to the local education 
authorities which is normally equal to 75 per cent. of the net 
expenditure approved by the Ministry. The courses may be 
provided in special centres, special classes set up in conjunction 
with an institution for higher education, or existing classes, 
according to the number of juveniles unemployed in the area. 
A few boys and girls possessing suitable qualifications may be 
sent to day continuation schools, where such schools are in 
operation, or to technical, commercial or art schools. Between 
1 April 1984 and 24 October 1934, 67,626 juveniles attended 
centres and classes and 1,879 attended other educational 
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institutions at one time or another. The average attendance 
at centres and classes was 12,754 boys and 3,822 girls in the 
week ending 24 October 1934, and in other institutions 459 boys 
and 241 girls in the month ending 24 October 1934.1 

Some particulars of a centre visited at Jarrow in February 
1933 were given in a previous article in this Review.? Thanks 
to the courtesy of the Ministry of Labour and of the local edu- 
cation authorities concerned, I recently visited three other 
such centres, one in Manchester and two in Liverpool. The 
Manchester centre is a mixed centre (i.e. including both boys 
and girls) and is housed in a building formerly used as the 
Quakers’ Sunday School. Apart from the fact that the rooms 
are rather small the building is suitable for the purpose. The 
two Liverpool centres visited (one for boys and one for girls) 
are housed respectively in a technical institute (normally used 
in the evenings) and in an old industrial school. Generally 
speaking, the pupils attend each morning or each afternoon 
as the case may be, lack of accommodation making it impossible 
to keep them at the centres all day. The Manchester centre had 
about. 216 boys and 54 girls, the boys’ centre in Liverpool 
had about 300 boys (150 at a time) and the girls’ centre about 
160 girls (80 at a time). About one-third of the time is given 
to general education, which is the most distasteful part of the 
curriculum to most of the boys and girls, but is often extremely 
necessary. Indeed, at Liverpool, I saw boys whose fathers were 
bargees and whose education had been of a most rudimentary 
nature. One-third of the time is devoted to practical work ; 
this for the boys means learning the elements of motor engineer- 
ing, electric wiring, boot and shoe repairing, carpentry, book- 
binding, designing and painting, etc., and for the girls such 
things as general domestic work, laundry work and needlework. 
The remaining third of the time is allotted to physical training 
and games. What struck me most strongly was the evident 
satisfaction of the pupils in the classes where the practical 
work was going on. They were delighted to have something 
to do and were very proud of the things which they themselves 
made and which they are allowed to take home with them on 
payment of the bare cost of the material. Some of the work I 





1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Nov. 1934. 

* Cf. Fuss and Tarr: “Unemployment Benefits and Measures for Occupying 
the Unemployed in Great Britain”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XX VII, 
No. 5, May 1933. 
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saw was of a very high quality. Considering that the best 
juveniles get jobs and rarely spend more than a few days or a 
week at a centre and that those who remain are the least effi- 
cient, the results are a very high tribute to all concerned. 

The success of a centre turns almost entirely on the per- 
sonality of the superintendent and of his assistants. The 
majority of the superintendents are trained teachers, although 
some of them are craftsmen or technical workers. The majority 
of the instructors are skilled craftsmen or teachers who were 
unemployed. There is no uniformity about the salaries paid, 
each education authority making its own arrangements. This 
has naturally given rise to a certain amount of discontent. 
The instructors are liable to be discharged at short notice if 
juvenile unemployment in the district declines, and in some 
places there has been a constant taking on and putting off of 
teachers, which is extremely unsatisfactory.1 One of the great 
difficulties from an educational point of view is the constantly 
changing population of the centres. This has been overcome 
very cleverly in the centres I visited, and no doubt in many 
of the centres throughout the country, by making each lesson 
self-contained, that is to say, a boy or girl who only attends 
one half-day can nevertheless get something of value from the 
lessons given in spite of the fact that he or she has not followed 
the course through. 

Junior instruction centres cannot, of course, take the place 
of an extra year of full-time education, or even of part-time 
continuation schools. There is much to be said for the view 
expressed by educationists that the years up to 18 should be 
primarily considered as a period of education or training rather 
than of employment as such. But in the absence of these other 
provisions the junior instruction centres are undoubtedly doing 
excellent work. That employers appreciate them is shown by 
the fact that many of the largest firms apply to the centres for 
workers whenever they have openings. The centres work in the 
closest co-operation with the juvenile employment exchanges 
and thus the pupils in the centres have excellent chances of 
profiting by any opportunities for employment which offer. 
Juvenile unemployment, says Mr. Valentine Bell,? “ may 
cease to be a serious problem in a few years, the school-leaving 





1 Cf. Valentine Bex : op. cit., p. 36. 
2 Ibid., p. 79. 
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age may be raised and compulsory day continuation schools 
may be established, yet it is difficult to conceive that there 
will be a time when no juveniles will be unemployed. It is good, 
therefore, that the junior instruction centres have been instituted 
where the unemployed boys and girls can find relief from the 
monotony of a workless day by indulging in activities which 
will lead to the development of their mental, spiritual and 
physical powers.”’ 


Training and Instruction of Young Adults 


Young men and women are not permitted to attend junior 
instruction centres after they attain the age of 18. It has been 
suggested that this is unfortunate and that those who are already 
in attendance at a centre should be allowed to continue there 
until employment is available for them. The majority of the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, in dealing 
with this question in their report, did not feel able to recommend 
such a change, but they pointed out that in areas from which 
recruits are drawn for the Government training centres boys 
from the junior instruction centres are interviewed by selection 
committees, and if suitable are admitted to the training courses. 
They recommended that the Ministry of Labour should be 
placed under a statutory obligation to provide suitable courses 
of instruction for young adults. 

The Act of 1934 does not go so far as that, but it never- 
theless gives the authorities wide powers to extend the facilities 
for training and instruction. So far as persons in receipt of 
insurance benefit are concerned, the existing provision is con- 
tinued, namely, that a claimant must, if so required, attend an 
authorised course of instruction as a condition for the receipt 
of benefit. In point of fact there has never been any difficulty 
in obtaining volunteers for the limited accommodation available 
in such courses, and this provision has rarely if ever been en- 
forced. The Act, however, as stated above, creates an Assistance 
Board to deal with insured persons who are not entitled to 
benefit, and with large classes of workers who are not liable to 
insurance at all. The Board is by no means confined to granting 
allowances, its functions being to assist all persons covered by 
the scheme who are in need of work and to promote their wel- 
fare, and in particular to make provision for the improvement 
and re-establishment of the condition of such persons with a 

3 
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view to their being in all respects fit for regular employment. 
For this purpose it may, subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Labour, provide training courses for persons over 18 years 
of age, and in continuance of such training it may enter into 
agreements with local authorities under which unemployed 
persons may be employed on work for the authority of such a 
character as will render them more fit for regular employment. 
Employment under such an agreement must not exceed three 
months, and the rate of wages must be that customary in the 
district. 

Courses of training and instruction already exist, but they 
are small in number and consequently only touch a fraction of 
the unemployed. They are not confined to young adults as 
that term is here defined, for the men’s centres are open to all 
unemployed men between 18 and 35 years, and in exceptional 
circumstances up to 45 years, and the women’s centres are open 
to unemployed women of 15 and over. It is undoubtedly the 
case, however, that the great majority of those attending the 
centres are in the younger age groups. There are various kinds 
of centres. Those for men include Government training centres, 
instructional centres, and physical training classes; there are 
also various facilities for the training of women. Apart alto- 
gether from these Government centres, there are other centres 
organised by local authorities in certain areas, and voluntary 
occupational centres due to private initiative. 

The Government training centres are intended mainly for 
unemployed men in the depressed areas, and they provide a 
26-weeks’ training in a specific trade. Applicants must as a 
rule be in receipt of benefit or allowances, though in some cases 
men who fail to qualify for such payments may be admitted. 
In that case they receive a special allowance from the centre. 
The trades in which training is given are bricklaying, plaster- 
ing, carpentry and joining, painting, cabinet making, uphol- 
stery, french polishing, coach body building, coach trimming, 
coach painting, machine operating, fitting and turning, electric 
welding, oxy-acetylene welding, garage work, sheet-metal 
working and panel beating, gas and hot water fitting, hair- 
dressing, waiting, wood machining, terrazzo work, and glass tube 
welding and blowing for the illuminated sign industry. The 
atmosphere of the centres is that of a factory and strict dis- 
cipline is maintained ; the normal hours of work are 44 per week. 
The centres are all non-residential, and men residing in the 
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neighbourhood receive, in addition to a free midday meal, an 
allowance of 2s. a week and reasonable travelling expenses. 
Those who have to live in lodgings receive their benefit and an 
allowance calculated to leave them with about 5s. per week for 
incidental expenses after paying for their board and lodging. 
The cost of a six-months’ course works out at about £35 per 
man, exclusive of unemployment benefit. 

It is the policy of the Government that men shall only be 
accepted for training if they have a reasonable prospect of 
employment, and this has kept down the numbers very consider- 
ably. Since the commencement of the scheme in 1925 about 
46,000 men have been admitted to this form of training, and 
84 per cent. of those who have completed the course have 
found employment. There was accommodation in the centres 
at the end of 1983 for about 3,000 men, and during that year 
rather more than 5,000 were admitted altogether. 

Prior to the depression training was given in certain centres 
for agricultural employment in the British Dominions. Emi- 
gration has, however, fallen off to such an extent during the 
last few years that these centres have been closed. 

A second type of centre for which the Government is res- 
ponsible is the instructional centre. Its purpose is not to train 
men for a specific trade but to enable men who have long been 
unemployed, other than those selected for the more specialised 
training, to undergo a course designed to restore and maintain 
their employability. These centres therefore have a high 
moral value in helping men to fight against the demoralisa- 
tion inseparable from long-continued unemployment. At one 
time the men who passed through these centres frequently 
found employment on public works schemes at the end of their 
course, but in recent years public works have been curtailed 
and consequently the demand for labour on such schemes has 
declined. This led at first to a decrease in the number of centres, 
but since May 1932 the number of men accepted has not been 
limited by the capacity of the labour market to absorb them. 
It is in connection with centres of this type, therefore, that the 
greatest scope for expansion exists. 

The instructional centres are practically all residential in 
character, and the men are accommodated in hutment camps. 





2 Cf. Fuss and Tarr : loc. cit., where a visit to the training centre at Wallsend 
was described. 
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Tented camps are opened in summer so that a larger number 
of men may be accepted during that season of the year. Normally 
from 200 to 250 places are provided at each centre. The course 
lasts 12 weeks, and the men are engaged mainly in clearing, 
drainage and other activities connected with afforestation, 
and in trenching, road making, etc. 

The Government has laid down a rule that the work done 
in the centres must not be of a commercial nature, and must 
be work which could not be undertaken in present financial 
circumstances in any other way. A certain amount of indoor 
instruction is given in general educational subjects and in rough 
carpentry, simple metal work and boot and shoe repairing. 
The hours of work are the same as in the training centres, 
namely, 44 per week. So far as circumstances permit physical 
exercises are arranged, and games and entertainments are 
organised outside working hours. All applicants for admission 
to a centre are interviewed by a selection panel, and those 
accepted for a residential centre have to undergo a medical 
examination. The men receive their benefit or allowances, 
but a charge is made for board and lodging varying according 
to the circumstances of the men. The effect is that men who have 
no dependants and are in receipt of benefit or allowances at 
the maximum rate are left with 4s. per week for incidental 
expenses, while men with dependants have 9s. per week to 
send home to their families in addition to the payments for 
dependants to which they are entitled under the insurance 
or assistance scheme. Transport from the man’s home to the 
centre is free of charge, and a working kit consisting of boots 
and trousers is also issued to each man. The total cost worked 
out in 1981-1982 at about 29s. per trainee per week, and it is 
probably not very different at the present time. 

‘From the opening of the first centre in May 1929 to the end 
of June 19384, 45,000 men were admitted to courses of recondi- 
tioning. At the end of 1933 there was accommodation for about 
2,400 men at any one time. 

I recently visited one of these centres which may be consid- 
ered as fairly typical of the centres in general. It is situated at 
Kershopefoot in the Cheviot Hills, on the border of England 
and Scotland, amidst beautiful scenery. The land belongs to the 
Forestry Commissioners, and is used for afforestation. There 
were, when I was there, 183 men in attendance out of a possible 
200. Each hut has accommodation for 20 men. There is a 
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total staff of 26 including administrative staff. As the centre 
had been established for only a short time the majority of the 
men were engaged on work connected with the centre itself, 
making roads, putting up huts for various purposes, ete. One 
gang of men was, however, working on the forestry land about 
a mile and a half from the centre, building a road for the use 
of the forestry staff. At the centre itself a class was assembled 
in the educational hut learning some elements of geography. 

One of the most important and most difficult of the questions 
which arise in organising a centre of this kind is the choice of the 
most suitable manager and instructional staff. The manager 
of the centre I visited, like most of the managers, I believe, is a 
regular officer of the Ministry of Labour, having previously 
been engaged in employment exchange work. Obviously, the 
success of the centre depends more on him than on anyone else. 
The instructional staff consists largely of practical men skilled 
in the work of road making, drainage, etc., which the trainees 
have to do. One of these instructors, a local man, who was in 
charge of the gang working in the forest, has had a varied career 
and, among other things, a good deal of experience in adult 
education through the Workers’ Educational Association. 
He has a live and attractive personality, and I was not surprised 
to hear that he was extremely successful in dealing with the men, 
not only in the outdoor work but in giving them talks and lectures 
when the weather is bad. 

It requires a great deal of tact and psychological insight to 
deal with a body of men separated from their home surroundings, 
often homesick in the early days, suffering from a certain degree 
of demoralisation, and unaccustomed for long periods to hard 
work of any kind. It is true that the men volunteer to go to 
the centre, but once there they are of course subject to discipline 
and may be disqualified for the receipt of benefit if they abandon 
the course without good cause or are dismissed for misconduct. 
The discipline is strict but quite informal. There is nothing 
which suggests military training in the remotest degree. On the 
contrary, everything is done to avoid the least suspicion of 
anything military throughout the course. There are no uniforms, 
there is no marching to and from work, there is no saluting 
either when the manager speaks to the men or at any other 
time. There is a large Union Jack to remind the men that they 
are part of the British nation, and that is all. When I was at the 
centre some of the men had a grievance about the heating of 
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their huts. They were received without undue ceremony by the 
manager, who discussed their troubles with them and was able 
to give them a considerable measure of satisfaction. In spite 
of the comparatively informal nature of the relations between 
the staff and the men, or perhaps because of it, the discipline, 
so far as I could observe it, was admirable in every way. 

The men looked happy and were obviously pleased at being 
able to work again, especially in such pleasant surroundings. 
As an example of the benefit which the men derive from the 
course I was shown a record of their weights on entering the 
centre and on subsequent dates. There were cases in which 
a man had gained as much as two stone after a period of eight 
weeks in the centre. 

The tragedy of these centres is that many of the men who 
leave them will be unable to find employment and may sink 
back into the old demoralising life once more. Still it is clear that 
men who have been through a course of instruction have a much 
better chance of obtaining employment and of keeping it when 
they have obtained it than those who have not been to any 
kind of centre at all. Of the 38,255 men who were admitted 
to these centres from 1925 to the end of 1933, 18,026 were placed 
in employment or found work on their own account, 10,830 
completed the course unplaced, 2,568 were transferred to one 
of the training centres described above, and 6,881 were dis- 
missed or voluntarily relinquished training. That is not a bad 
record when it is considered that the men who go to the centres 
have all been unemployed for long periods and are all in a fairiy 
advanced stage of demoralisation. ! 

In addition to the centres administered by the Ministry 
of Labour, there are also a certain number of centres organised 
by local authorities for men in receipt of local public assistance. 
Only a few local authorities have undertaken work of this kind. 
The centres are sometimes under the control of the Education 
Committee, with which the Public Assistance Committee 
co-operates, and sometimes under the control of the Public 
Assistance Committee itself. 

No space is left, unfortunately, for anything but the briefest 
reference to other forms of training and instruction. There are 





1 There is an interesting description of the training and instructional centres 
in Great Britain and the labour camps in Germany in an article contributed by 
Mr. F. Britten AusTIN to the Saturday Evening Post, 11 Aug. 1934. 
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physical training classes which were attended by 11,500 men 
between April 19382 when they were first started and 1 July 
1984. Several of these classes have since been taken over by 
voluntary bodies. There are also training facilities for unem- 
ployed women and girls, aiming mainly at fitting them for 
domestic employment. Since 1921 over 64,000 women have 
passed through these centres, and there is accommodation 
for about 3,000 women and girls per year. Numerous occupa- 
tional centres have been established by voluntary organisations. 
These voluntary centres form a very important part of the 
provision for the unemployed in Great Britain. Some particulars 
concerning them can be found in the article already referred 
to which appeared in the Review for May 1988. It was estimated 
that in March 1984 about 225,000 persons were taking advan- 
tage of activities of this kind, and that in July centres existed 
in over 1,200 towns and villages. The National Council of 
Social Service acts as a central body to guide and assist local 
effort, and for this purpose receives a grant from the Govern- 
ment. Finally, there is a scheme in which the Society of Friends 
has been particularly active for developing allotments for 
the unemployed. In the year ending 31 August 1934 the Friends’ 
Allotments Committee helped nearly 118,000 unemployed 
and impoverished men to plant their gardens and allotments 
at a cost of rather less than £50,000. Of this, the men them- 
selves have repaid £24,000 and the Government was expected 
to contribute £18,500. ! 

Some of the measures described above for the training and 
instruction of young adults have been criticised in Labour 
quarters. The training centres in particular have never received 
the support of organised Labour, on the grounds that the trainees 
are only partially trained, are then given precedence at the 
exchanges and may thus keep out men already skilled in the 
trade. It is suggested that training schemes should be reorga- 
nised with the co-operation of employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives. There is less criticism of the instructional centres, 
but it is suggested that more might be done by the development 
of public works to create openings for the men. * 





1 The Friend, Oct. 1934. 

2 Cf. the proposals of the minority of the Royal Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance in the Final Report issued by the Commission (Cmd. 4185), pp. 
464-468. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this article an attempt has been made to show what is 
the extent of unemployment among the younger workers in 
Great Britain and to describe very briefly the various remedial 
measures which have been adopted to deal with the situation. 
Reference has been made to the important Reports of the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance. Apart from the 
unemployment insurance and assistance scheme itself and the 
training and instruction of young adults, the minority of the 
Commission agreed with the majority on the general lines 
of their proposals concerning the questions dealt with above, 
such as the age of admission to insurance, the employment 
service of the Ministry of Labour, and the general arrangements 
for juveniles, including courses of instruction. 

Unemployment is a much less serious problem among 
juveniles under 18, except perhaps in certain depressed areas, 
than among young adults, especially those of 20 to 24 years 
of age. Many of these juveniles, however, go into blind-alley 
jobs which give them no training for the future. The juvenile 
employment committees have given a good deal of attention 
to this problem, but no satisfactory solution has yet been found 
except in isolated cases. 

There is a growing volume of opinion among educationists 
in favour of considering the early years of industrial life up to 
18 as primarily years of instruction and training, and if that 
were accepted employment openings for juveniles would be 
examined with that end in view. A few local authorities have 
taken a first step in that direction by obliging children to remain 
at school until 15 unless suitable employment is available for 
them, and there are grounds for hoping that the raising of the 
school-leaving age will be adopted in other areas and ultimately 
be generalised throughout the country. 

Special attention has been paid to vocational guidance, 
placing and the industrial supervision of juveniles under 18. 
It is of particular value that these questions are dealt with in 
special employment offices by people who specialise in the 
problems of juveniles. The Unemployment Act of 1934 will 
facilitate this work by bridging the “gap’’ which formerly 
existed between 14 and 16 in the official supervision of boys and 
girls, and should enable the exchanges and the juvenile employ- 
ment committees to do even more than they have been able 
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to do in the past to eliminate some of the more unsatisfactory 
features of juvenile employment. 

Passing to a consideration of the provision made for those 
who become unemployed, we find in existence a fairly complete 
system of insurance and assistance for all workers, young and 
old, from the time they leave school until the age of 65, so far, 
at any rate, as the granting of cash benefit or allowances is 
concerned. Other forms of assistance have been developed 
mainly for juveniles, who are now obliged to attend courses of 
instruction in order to perfect their general education and acquire 
some elements of technical knowledge. A valuable feature of 
this system is the fact that under the recent Act all unemployed 
juveniles whether insured or not are brought within its scope. 

For those who have passed the age of 18 the problem is 
necessarily a more difficult one. Vocational training can be 
given, even in the most favourable circumstances, to only a 
limited number of men and women depending on the number 
of openings available. The most serious problem, however, 
which faces the young unemployed adult is the demoralisation 
which inevitably sets in after a lengthy period of unemployment. 
To overcome this difficulty the Government has set up instruc- 
tional centres, and, judging by the one I saw, these centres are 
functioning very well. Unfortunately, they touch only a frac- 
tion of the unemployed. The great majority of those who are 
out of work for considerable periods are helped by a number 
of voluntary bodies which organise allotments, set up occupa- 
tional and recreational centres, provide a certain amount of 
work in improving the amenities of towns, etc. 

It remains to be seen how the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Act of 1934 will work out in practice. One thing is certain. 
Although a great deal has already been accomplished there is 
no end to the development of an unemployment policy, and 
constant vigilance will still be required to see that mistakes are 
corrected, that gaps are closed, and that the best features of 
existing measures are developed and expanded. 











Handicrafts in Turkey 
by 


Mukdim Osman 
International Labour Office 


Recent studies have made it evident that even in the most highly 
industrialised countries handicrafts continue to exist side by side 
with factory industry, and that the progress of the latter does not 
necessarily suppress handicraft production, but may even tend to 
promote its development in new conditions. 

The technical progress made in recent years, which is perhaps 
on the way to overthrowing the conceptions of industry and the 


industrial tendencies current in the nineteenth century, seem, 
indeed, to be opening up new horizons to handicraft activity in 
countries where the process of industrialisation is less advanced, 
but which nevertheless are of the very greatest social and economic 
importance. 

Turkey, where a movement towards methodical industrialisa- 
tion has just begun under the aegis of the State, offers a typical 
example of these countries, which will be able to profit by the 
experience of other lands, and thus, while creating their basic 
industries, to assure the maintenance and development in new 
forms of those small undertakings and producing units which can 
easily adapt themselves to the circumstances of time and place, thus 
constituting sound and permanent factors in production, capable 
of giving new life and energy to the rural centres of population, 
and forming an essential element in the development of the social 
and economic forces of the country. 

The following monograph, which is the first attempt of the 
kind for Turkey, describes briefly the position and importance of 
handicrajts in Turkish economy to-day, and explains the nature 
of the problems with which they are faced, mainly on account of the 
profound economic changes already effected in the country. The 
author concludes by expressing his views regarding the directions 
in which a possible solution of these problems may profitably be 
sought. 
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THE Economic BackGROUND 


N TURKEY, an essentially agricultural country, the domestic 
and traditional character of industry was maintained 
up to the time of the political emancipation of the country. 
The natural resources of the country were inadequately devel- 
oped, the output of industry was low owing to the use of old- 
fashioned industrial methods and primitive equipment, the 
export trade was handicapped by lack of means of communi- 
cation and was not proportionate to the productive capacity 
of the soil and Turkey’s requirements of imported goods ; 
the result was stagnation. Since the causes of this economic 
stagnation under the old regime have had a serious repercussion 
on handicrafts it is necessary to discuss them in somewhat 
more detail. 

First of all there was the bad administration of the Ottoman 
regime—despotic and permeated with theocracy—which kept 
the whole population in a state of political slavery, uneducated, 
necessarily fatalistic, and without the spirit of progress and 
enterprise. 

Next, some of the principal hindrances to any improve- 
ment in the condition of the country, inherited from the old 
regime, may be enumerated. The lack of means of communica- 
tion was the worst of these hindrances. Transport by pack 
animals—camels and mules—needed a long time and the high 
cost of this transport, added to that of the produce or goods 
conveyed, increased prices to such a point that often in some 
districts it was found preferable to bring in supplies from abroad. 
The extreme insecurity in the country districts was also a con- 
sequence of the extreme shortage of means of communication. 
An absurd fiscal policy impoverished the land and continually 
lowered the economic and social standards of the rural population. 
It will suffice to point out that tithe, a tax imposed on the gross 
value of the product of the soil, may be estimated, without 
exaggeration—if the money and labour put into the soil are 
taken into account—as being at an actual rate of 40 to 60 per 
cent. Scarcity of labour was a grave hindrance to economic 
development, the gradual depopulation of Turkey being due, 
above all, to the external and internal wars which decimated 
the soundest and most robust element of the population. 
It is also necessary to mention deforestation, droughts and 
floods, rudimentary methods of cultivation, the lack of organisa- 
tion of credit, etc. 
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This enumeration covers general causes influencing the 
stagnation of agriculture and industry alike. But there were 
other causes more particularly affecting industry. . 

The consequences of the Capitulations for Turkish industry 
were undeniably disastrous, since Turkey was not at liberty 
to follow a customs policy such as her interests dictated. In 
pursuance of the principle of the exoneration of foreigners 
from fiscal charges, as stipulated in the Capitulations, it was 
sought, under these agreements, to keep Turkey stationary. 
At a time when all countries, in both Europe and America, 
were protecting themselves from the competition of foreign 
goods the treaties, which at the outset were only courteous 
concessions, were used to prevent Turkey from collecting more 
than a 3 per cent. duty on foreign goods. Nor could she 
raise her tariffs without first obtaining the consent of the pri- 
vileged Powers; these, as may easily be supposed, were not 
always anxious to accept clauses which might injure the interests 
of their nationals. Thus it was only after long negotiation, and 
at the cost of other concessions, that Turkey was able to secure 
agreement to the collection of a duty of 11 per cent. ad valorem 
on imported goods. 

Moreover, European manufacturers, ever on the watch for 
fresh openings for the sale of their goods, desperately competed 
with one another for the Levant market. With this end in view 
they flooded the market with cheap goods and were willing 
to give long-term credit. The handicraftsmen of the country, 
all unprotected as they were, were plainly unable to contend 
against such powerful competitors ; their very existence was 
threatened. Lastly, the technical ignorance of the handicrafts- 
men may be added to the causes of stagnation. 

Now, freed from the Ottoman yoke and fully awakened 
to national consciousness, the new Turkey is energetically 
devoting herself to the restoration of the country and _ its 
organisation. 

Great efforts have been made in the matter of communica- 
tions. More than 1,500 miles of new railway lines have been 
constructed. From 1923 to 19384 more than 6,000 miles of new 
roads have been made, while 5,400 miles of the existing roads 
have been repaired or improved. Banditry has been completely 
stamped out. In place of an excess of cereal imports there is 
now an excess of exports. 

Tithe was abolished by the Act of 17 February 1925. 
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Measures have been taken to release the peasant from the 
oppression of usurers, to secure the best conditions for the sale 
of his produce, and, in addition, to enable him to purchase 
agricultural machinery such as harrows, rakes, and sowing, 
threshing, and grain-sorting machines. 

The Capitulations were definitely abolished in 1923 by the 
Treaty of Lausanne. 

In the matter of education in general, and vocational 
education in particular, the great efforts made deserve special 
mention (adoption of the Latin alphabet, popular and village 
schools, special training courses for village schoolmasters, etc.). 

One of the most characteristic features of the transformation 
which the Turkish Republic is trying to accomplish is the renewal 
of the country’s industry, but for reasons too numerous to be 
set forth here it would be a capital error to suppose that the 
Goverment desires to introduce intensive industrialisation. 
For many years to come agriculture must take precedence of 
industry ; the intensification of the production of the soil and 
of what lies beneath it is of primary importance to the country. 

The Government’s protectionist policy and its solicitude for 
industry have in view the establishment and progressive de- 
velopment of three kinds of undertakings: those using raw 
materials which are produced in the country, and whose pre- 
sent output is below the needs of internal consumption ; those 
transforming exportable raw materials into wholly or partially 
manufactured goods so as to facilitate their sale ; and those 
producing goods which have a large home consumption, while 
using raw materials of which only a small proportion is now 
produced within the country, but an adequate supply of which 
can shortly be assured by improved equipment. 

Here the Government has entered upon a course of economic 
planning, prudently but resolutely. ! 

In another sphere the aim of economic policy is to intensify 
agricultural production and industrial cultivation, to help 
forward the manufacture of foodstuffs, etc., to check the depop- 
ulation of the country districts, and to train the young peasants 





1 The branches of industry to be established in Turkey according to the Govern- 
ment’s five-year plan are as follows : 
- Manufacturing industry : cotton, hemp, wool. 
. Mining industry : iron, semi-coke, coal derivatives, copper, sulphur. 
. Cellulose industry : cellulose, paper and cardboard, artificial silk. 
. Ceramic industry : glass, bottles, china. 
. Chemical industry : vitriol, chlorine, caustic soda, superphosphates. 
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to become expert producers. If animal husbandry keeps pace 
with agriculture the small local industries will have abundant 
supplies at their command. 

In Turkey, to-day, industry is still in the first stage of its 
development. Handicrafts represent by far the larger part 
of the country’s industrial activities and can therefore claim 
the leading role in the national economy. 

The impetus given to industry in the strict sense will un- 
doubtedly bring about desirable changes in handicrafts, but it 
does not appear that it should either exclude handicrafts or 
prejudice their expansion. 

In the following pages it is proposed to study the present 
position of rural and urban handicrafts in Turkey and the living 
and working conditions of handicraftsmen. Handicrafts are 
here considered in the widest sense, and in consequence they 
cover household industries, work for wages paid directly by the 
customer, handicrafts in the strict sense, home work, and the 
“ collective factory ”’.* 


THe PLAcE oF HANDICRAFTS IN TuRKISH Economy To-pDay 


Number of Handicraft Undertakings 
The 1927 census is the only one which gives information on 
industries as a whole throughout Turkey. But it includes neither 
home industries nor household industry. Since rural industrial 





1 According to BiicHEer (cf. the article “ Gewerbe ”, in Handwérterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften, 4th Edition ; also, by the same author : Die Enistehung der 
Volkswirtschaft, Tibingen, 1919) these various forms of work may be described as 
follows : 

Household industry (Hauswerk) indubitably represents the oldest form of 
industrial production. The raw materials can generally be provided by the producer 
himself and the finished product serves to meet a part of the needs of the rural 
family. Any surplus is sold on the local, national, or sometimes even the inter- 
national market. 

In the case of work for wages paid directly by the customer (Lohnwerk), either : 

(a) a workman knowing the particular trade does the work at the residence of the 
customer, who supplies him with the necessary material, food, and (in some cases) 
lodging, until the piece of work is finished, or 

(b) the workman works up in his own workshop the materials supplied by the 
customer. 

The handicraftsman in the strict sense (Handwerk im engeren Sinne or also 
Preiswerk) is a worker who himself possesses the necessary means of production, 
and sells directly to the consumer the articles he has manufactured from the 
materials he has himself purchased. 

The collective factory (Leplay’s term) (Verlagssystem) is a decentralised factory 
which is found whenever the small-scale producer has, for one reason or another, 
lost direct contact with the market, and a contractor, generally a trader (the 
' = ”), has become an intermediary between the worker and the 
market. 
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activity generally takes the form of household industry it may 
be said that this census gives an incomplete picture of things as 
they really are in regard to handicrafts. Nevertheless a rapid 
examination of the returns of the census brings to light the great 
number of small and even tiny undertakings which are really 
handicraftsmen’s workshops. 

The data available in the census make it difficult to draw 
a clear line of demarcation between the factory in the ordinary 
sense and the workshop of the handicraftsman. In a somewhat 
empirical fashion the distinction drawn here is based upon a 
classification of undertakings according to the number of the 
staff, as indicated in the table below : 

Undertakings 
Number of persons employed Number Per cent. of total 


23,316 35.74 

4,914 7.53 

23,3382 35.76 

7,683 11.78 

8,940 6.04 

1,188 1.82 

551 0.84 

166 0.25 

101 and more 155 0.24 





Total 65,245 100.00 


A cursory examination of this table will at once make it 
plain that the number of handicraftsmen’s undertakings cov- 
ered by the census is considerable. On the assumption that 
undertakings run by one person, either alone or with one or 
more members of his family, and those employing 2 or 3 persons 
may be counted as handicraft workshops, there are 51,562 handi- 
craft undertakings, representing 79.03 per cent. of the total 
number of undertakings in the census returns. If undertakings 
employing 4 or 5 persons are included the number rises to 
59,245 undertakings, representing 90.81 per cent. of the total. 

The distribution of undertakings according to whether they 
employ less than 4 persons (handicrafts) or 4 or more persons 
is shown in the table on the following table. 

The statistics of industry for 1927 make it possible to dis- 
tinguish, among the undertakings counted by the census, 
factories properly so called, since it is only for these that it 
gives information as to the sex, nationality, and civil status of 
the persons employed. Here this method is reversed, the aim 
being to detach from the data as a whole those which concern 
handicrafts and may serve to show their relative importance. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERTAKINGS IN THE CHIEF 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED 





Undertakings Undertakings 
Industrial group ms less cmaeemns 4 
an 4 p Pp or more 








Extractive industries 39.03 60.97 


~ 


Agricultural products, animal husbandry, 
hunting, fishing 78.00 


- Textiles 73.91 26. 
Wood and other vegetable substances 82.87 17. 
Paper and cardboard 49.43 50. 


Metallurgy, metal working, construction and 
repair of machinery 89.39 10. 


Building 56.73 43. 
Chemical industries 71. 28. 
Multiple industries 37. 62. 


Other industries : (a) electrical 36. 63. 
(b) various 86. 13.10 

















Since the census of 1927 does not deal with household industry 
or home industries, the handicraft production of these—which 
in the textile industry, for instance, preponderates—is by no 
means completely represented in the returns. All the same, the 
figures given do indicate clearly that—except in the electrical, 
multiple, and extractive industries, which show a preponderance 
of workshops employing 4 persons or more, and the paper and 
cardboard industries, in which the two categories differ but very 
slightly—the handicraft workshops by far outnumber the 
others in all the industrial groups considered. It remains to 
examine whether this numerical importance also corresponds 
to a handicraft production which is large in relation to factory 
production, and also to determine the place of handicraft pro- 
duction in the general scheme of national economy. 


The Relative Volume of Handicraft Production 


Turkey may be divided into three economic regions, accord- 
ing as the prevailing conditions are those of a closed economy, 
a market economy, or a combination of the two. 

A fairly important region, including the greater part of the 
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vilayets in the east and south-east and also some vilayets of 
northern Anatolia—excepting those on the coast—and reaching 
as far as central Anatolia, hardly produces at all for the market. 
The rural population here produce for their own needs ; these 
needs are small in any case, the people being very sober and 
frugal. Only primitive household industries are to be found 
in this part of the country. Most of them are engaged in the 
transformation of the products of agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, and hunting. The small surplus of what is produced 
by the labour of the family is taken to the market of the nearest 
village and serves as a means of exchange for the purchase of 
necessities. 

In the other regions handicraft production takes many 
different forms. 

Some trades, such as baking and confectionery, are with- 
out exception handicrafts in the strict sense. Without limiting 
the definition so strictly, a great part of the production of a 
number of other industries is the result of the activities of 
master craftsmen. These may be encountered in the oil industry, 
in shoemaking, the preparation of skins and furs, weaving, the 
clothing industry, millinery, carpentering, soap manufacture, 
etc. Another very common form of handicraft industry is the 
“collective factory’? system, which predominates in such 
industries as carpet making, silk weaving, the clothing industry, 
hosiery, knitting, shoemaking, etc. 

Work for wages paid directly by the customer also occupies 
a very large number of handicraft workers, such as dressmakers, 
plumbers, locksmiths, glaziers, ironers, painters and decorators, 
etc. 

Home industry, most often attached to a “ collective fac- 
tory ’’, is widely represented in the clothing and hosiery indus- 
tries, etc. Although there are no available statistics of industrial 
production enabling a distinction to be made between the 
production of modern industry and that of handicrafts, we 
can to some extent compare their relative importance by 
examining the part taken by handicrafts in some leading 
branches of production. 

As regards the textile industries, handicraftsmen still 
produce, even at the present day, in cotton weaving! nearly 


‘ 





1 The regions of Boldan, Kadikéy, Denizli, and Burdur (western Anatolia) 
have some 6,700 hand looms ; the regions of Malatya, Kemaliyé, and Arapkir some 
4,800. 


4 
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three times as much as all the factories of the country, and 
provide about 20 per cent. of the quantity needed for home 
consumption. 

Two-thirds of the olive oil produced is handicraft work. 
The total production allows a considerable amount to be ex- 
ported after having completely met the demands of the home 
market. 

It is estimated that 28 per cent. of the total production 
of the skin-dressing industry is the work of handicraftsmen. 

Shoemaking is almost entirely a handicraft ; 90 per cent. 
of the needs of consumption is met by home production, of 
which the major part is contributed by handicraftsmen. 

Carpet manufacture, a national industry of prime import- 
ance, is exclusively a handicraft. This industry not only fully 
covers the needs of home consumption, but is one of the leading 
export industries. 

In the silk industry, modern industry can claim the first 
place. But the contribution of handicrafts (10 per cent. for 
spinning and more than 30 per cent. for weaving) must not be 
under-rated. 

The hosiery industry is progressively developing in Turkey. 
Step by step handicrafts follow the growth of the factories. 
The home production, which already can meet the greater 
part of the demands of the market, is to a considerable extent 
handicraft work. The handicraftsman is again called in to do 
the finishing work before the factory product is ready for con- 
sumption. 

The demand for knitted articles is satisfied largely by 
handicraft industry. The underclothing trade is entirely fed 
by handicraft workers, whose output suffices to meet the demand. 
Clothing of every kind is a handicraft product ; home consump- 
tion does not much exceed what the industry can supply. 

The production of the carpentering and furniture trades is 
in the main the work of handicraftsmen ; except for the import- 
ation of some bent-wood furniture, home production is sufficient 
to meet all needs. 

Jewellery is exclusively a handicraft. 

In soap manufacture the larger part of the production, 
consisting of laundry soap, comes from handicraft workshops. 
Turkey no longer imports soap of this kind. 

These examples, taken from among many others which it 
would take too long to enumerate here, lead to the definite 
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conclusion that at the present moment handicraft production 
is of greater importance to Turkish national economy than that 
of the ordinary factory. And this volume of production is not 
only of importance relatively to the output of factories ; abso- 
lutely, too, it may be described as considerable, especially if ac- 
count is taken of the part played in the industrial activity of the 
country by the legions of petty handicraftsmen engaged in 
work such as repairs, alterations, preparing and finishing, fit- 
ting and adjusting, etc., in which the human element cannot 
be replaced by machinery. 

Setting aside the difficulties brought about by the world 
depression, it may be said that in a general way the volume 
of handicraft production is tending to increase. Yet this general 
statement is subject to some reserves. 


(a) Some trades show a marked decline owing to changes 
in the consumer’s taste, in the customs and conditions of life 
of the country, and so on. This decline may be observed, for 
instance, in the manufacture of rosaries, hookahs (tubes and 
bowls), and certain oriental utensils. 


(b) At the same time, certain trades unable to compete 


with the products of modern technical methods must inevitably 
disappear by slow degrees. A case in point is the increasing 
use of motor-cars, lorries, etc., which has been a heavy blow 
to urban coach builders and wheelwrights. 


(c) Handicrafts decline wherever modern industry has 
been able to develop the manufacture of standardised articles. 
The Bursa silk filatures, which are gradually eliminating the 
handicraftsman, furnish a typical example. 


Conversely, it must not be forgotten that apart from the 
fact that handicrafts have derived benefit from protectionist 
measures in the same way as have the larger industries, all 
sorts of small industries have sprung up in all localities where 
large-scale industry has been unable to find a footing for lack 
of capital ; further, there is the fact that the larger industries 
have set fresh handicraft activities in motion, such as repairing, 
finishing, etc., and that they have also brought about changes 
in existing handicrafts (in coach building, for instance). Finally, 
by furnishing them with raw materials large-scale industry has 
helped to maintain the existence of certain branches of handi- 
crafts. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE HANDICRAFTSMAN 










Supply of Raw Materials 


Raw materials of local origin are the main source of supply 
for rural handicraft production; they are also of consider- 
able importance in tanning, shoemaking, carpet making, silk 
spinning and weaving, the hosiery and clothing industries (20 
per cent. in the case of men’s suitings), carpentering, soap 
manufacture, etc. 

i With regard to imported raw materials, with a few rare 

exceptions—baking, milling, olive oil, silk, ete.—there is scarce- 
ly any trade which does not import one or more of its raw 
! materials. Some trades, indeed, depend entirely on imported 
materials ; instances are the lace industry, the manufacture of 
glass, copper, bronze, and steel articles, dyeing, and the manu- 
facture of pharmaceutical products. Most trades, however, 
import only a portion of their raw materials. + 

The trade in raw materials is concentrated in the big ports, 
at Istanbul and Izmir (Smyrna) in particular. The market is 
usually supplied by the agents or representatives of foreign 
firms, who deliver the goods to wholesale merchants who in 
their turn sell to retailers and “ manufacturers ’’. 2 

It should, however, be noted that a number of large shops 
{ import raw materials directly and sell them to the handicrafts- 
1 men who work for the collective factories. The same applies 

to some of the merchant tailors who order their own supplies 
of cloth directly. 
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Marketing of the Product 





| Excepting carpets, some silk goods, olive oil, embroidery, 
ti Turkish delight (locoum), meerschaum, and some articles of less 
importance, handicraft production in the towns is generally 
intended for local or national consumption; the method of 

















1 Examples of imported materials : 
Shoemaking : principally fancy leathers, cobbler’s wax, laces, rubber heels, 
buckles. 

Carpet making : principally dyes and cotton. 

Hosiery : principally thread, woven goods, buttons, artificial silk, etc. 

Clothing industry : principally woven goods, buttons, buckles, ornaments, etc. 

Carpentering and cabinet making : high-class woods, metal and glass accessories, 
etc. 
2 The contractors in the “ collective factory * system. 
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distribution to meet these needs varies according to the form 
taken by the industry. 

There is in the first place the master craftsman who sells 
direct to the consumer the articles turned out by himself. 
This type of business is very general in towns, such as Istanbul, 
Izmir, Ankara, Konya, Bursa, etc. But where regional markets 
are concerned, and necessarily where goods must be marketed 
at some distance from the place where they are produced, the 
actual producer must act through middlemen. Where he doc 
this the handicraftsman loses contact with the custom » 
he is also unable to attend the fairs which take place, at fixed 
dates, in different towns. 

The middleman, the trader, acts either as consignee or as 
actual purchaser. At Istanbul, for instance, at certain times of 
the year traders from the interior come to make their purchases 
and to give their orders for the supply of their respective mar- 
kets. The merchants of large towns, too, often send out travel- 
ling agents or buyers, who purchase goods from the producer 
himself. 

The sale of the goods produced under the 


‘ 


‘ collective fac- 


tory ’’ system or by home work depends entirely on the con- 


tractor for whom they have been made. It is here above all 
that the large stores come into play and that the evils of sweat- 
ing are manifest. 

The export trade in handicraft products is entirely in the 
hands of merchants on a large scale, either individuals or com- 
panies. The carpet industry provides a typical example, since 
it is the principal handicraft product exported. Exporting 
companies on a large scale are established at Izmir, where the 
business is conducted. They usually have agents or representa- 
tives abroad, who receive orders, and are sometimes independent 
brokers. The orders are apportioned by agents among the dif- 
ferent districts where carpets are made, and the finished carpets 
are collected and sent to the depots or warehouses belonging 
to the companies at Izmir or Istanbul. 

For other handicraft products the export trade is in general 
concentrated at Istanbul. The goods are all bought direct 
from the producer by the agents of the wholesale exporter, 
who sometimes employs the handicraftsmen to work specially 
for him. The small producer may also have a contract with the 
wholesaler to supply him with goods. 
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Credit 

Usually the handicraftsman cannot obtain credit from a 
bank. The Sumer Bank (formerly the Bank for Industry and 
Mines) has up to now devoted its whole financial capacity to the 
improvement of the factories it owns. The private banks grant 
nothing but commercial credit. Hitherto the only establish- 
ments which under their regulations are in a position to grant 
credit to handicraftsmen have not shown much activity in 
this direction. 4 

The State has not yet been able to organise credit for the 
handicraft industry, or to establish a capital fund for this 
purpose. It is true that a new prospect would seem to be opened 
by a recent Act (8 June 1933) proposing to set up a People’s 
Bank with a capital of £T3,000,000, with small credit banks 
affiliated to it. But there has not yet been time to test the value 
of this experiment. There are hardly any co-operative credit 
societies. In these circumstances it is easy to understand that 
the handicraftsman is obliged to accept such meagre credit 
as the middleman will grant, at the price of surrendering to him 
the small amount of independence that he has retained. 


Apart from any advance payments that the middleman 
may make, an independent handicraftsman can sometimes 
obtain credit of from 30 to 90 days for his purchases of raw 
materials. Interest on loans, under ordinary conditions, may 
legally be up to 12 per cent. including the commission ; for 
anything coming under the head of usury, a recent Act provides 
severe penalties. 


The Role of the Middleman 


What has been said above shows clearly that the middleman 
plays the most important part both in supplying the handicrafts- 
man with his raw materials and also in the sale of the goods 
manufactured by him. 

The middleman is concerned with the raw materials in two 
ways. Sometimes, whether as importer, wholesale merchant, 
or retail trader, he may sell the necessary materials to the 
handicraftsman, either in the middleman’s own warehouse, or 
through commission agents, commercial travellers, etc.; or 





1 The writer knows of only three establishments of this kind : the Guild Bank, 
with a capital of £T100,000 (in which the municipality of Instanbul holds some 
shares), founded in 1925 ; the Guild Bank of Trebizond, with a capital of £T75,000, 
founded in 1927 ; and the Bank of Denizli, founded in 1927. 
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he may furnish the handicraftsman with the materials to be 
worked up to his order. 

In the matter of the sale of handicraft products the middle- 
man occasionally acts as consignee, but more often as contractor 
or sub-contractor. 

The handicraftsman working at home at piece rates does not 
at first sight seem to be closely dependent on the “ manu- 
facturer ’’. But in fact handicraftsmen of this type living apart 
from their fellows are unfortunately the most exposed to the 
evils of the sweating system. Often their orders come to them 
through agents, and this intervention of the middleman adds 
yet one more to the causes of the reduction of the handicrafts- 
man’s already inadequate earnings. 

Mention should also be made of the practice of contracting 
for work at a fixed price and getting it done by petty handi- 
craftsmen paid either by the day or at piece rates in the hope 
of making a profit on the ultimate difference in price. This 
form of bargaining is commonly practised by contractors, and 
even by handicraftsmen tendering for Government work. 

In the field of credit the middleman usually limits his action 
to the grant of small advances. 


Competition of the Products of Modern Industry 


With regard to the competition of the products of modern 
industry a distinction should be made between national and 
foreign industry. 

Foreign competition is effective at the moment in all fields 
where handicrafts no longer meet requirements growing out 
of the new conditions of life in Turkey, and where modern 
national industries are yet developed. The case of the motor- 
ear industry, which has eclipsed the urban handicrafts of the 
coach builder and the wheelwright, has already been mentioned. 
(It shoud be noted, however, that by degrees the coach bui!ders 
have adapted themselves to the situation, by a change in the 
kind of work they do: they now carry out repairs, build simple 
bodies for lorries, etc.) This applies also to the manufacture of 
copper articles, and in particular of kitchen utensils, which have 
given place to enamelled and aluminium articles. The manu- 
facture of oars and sails has also declined severely since small 
motors have come more and more into general use. The handi- 
craft production of metal articles, fine lace, some ceramics, 
etc., is also decreasing. 
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It may be observed that the insufficiency of Turkish pro- 
duction in general is not in question here, nor yet the effects 
of foreign modern industry on that of Turkey. Only the com- 
petition of foreign industry in so far as it affects Turkish handi- 
crafts is taken into consideration. 

Where the national modern industry enters into competition 
handicrafts, as already noted, give way wherever the modern 
factory has been able to develop the mass manufacture of 
standardised articles. Silk spinning supplies an example. In the 
olive oil and soap industries handicrafts hold their ground only 
because the modern industries cannot produce in sufficient 
quantities. 

The competition of the modern methods is not felt every- 
where to the same degree: in the manufacture of carpets and 
jewellery there is none; very little in bakery, confectionery 
(except the manufacture of chocolate), shoemaking, lacemaking, 
the clothing industry, or underwear; while some branches of 
handicrafts, such as carpentering, hosiery, and knitting, keep 
pace with large-scale industry, and knitting, for instance, even 
seems capable of further development as a form of home work 
in big towns such as Istanbul. 

In considering the effect on handicrafts of the estab’ish- 
ment of new national factories it must not be forgotten that 
large-scale industry could supply the handicraftsman cheaply 
with a great part of the raw materials which are now imported, 
and that as large-scale production must be severely standardised, 
it would still be open to the handicraftsman to devote himself to 
making articles which because of their variety cannot be pro- 
duced in large quantities. On the other hand, it is true that 
large-scale industry might well attract some of the rural handi- 
craftsmen, who would find better-paid employment in the 
factory. 

It is clear that some handicraft products, which already 
cannot compete with foreign goods because of their inferior 
quality, are doomed to die out as they do not meet the needs 
of the consumer. Conversely, the tranformation into semi- 
manufactured goods of the large quantities of materials that 
Turkey now exports in a raw state might create openings for 
certain small rural industries; these could be the means of 
bringing prosperity to the country districts—a prosperity from 
which they would themselves be the first to benefit. 

If the financial difficulties accompanying the establishment 
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of large-scale industries are taken into account the possibilities 
such a situation presents to some branches of handicrafts can 
easily be realised, on condition that the handicraftsmen take 
steps to organise themselves on a co-operative basis and to 
improve their manufacturing methods and processes. 

In connection with the improvement of manufacturing 
processes, it is important to emphasise the need for taking 
measures to revitalise trades that have been so averse to changing 
outworn methods unable to meet present requirements that they 
are faced with total extinction. 

Other trades, however, find their strength in the maintenance 
of tradition, in the quality, finish, and artistic value of their 
work. 

Turkey has taken an important place in the arts of the world 
by means of some of her handicrafts. Carpets, embroideries, 
faience tiles, filigree work, marble sculpture, woodcarving, wood 
mosaic, and decorative fabrics are the most representative of 
these. 

Some crafts are decaying, such as the manufacture of filigree, 
cloisonné, and faience tiles, but the carpet industry maintains 
its high traditions in an admirable way. 

The Turkish carpet is a work of art ; the harmony of colours, 
the unity of the disposal of them, the well-judged arrangement 
of geometrical figures, and the symmetry, delicacy, and minute- 
ness of the designs combined with masterly negligence, the 
working in of gold and silver threads, the pile itself—these 
have won world-wide fame. 

The rich silk fabrics of Bursa, Anatolian braid and lace, and 
white and coloured embroideries of various kinds are also highly 
appreciated for the quality of the materials used as well as for the 
finish of the work itself. 


MEASURES TO IMPROVE THE POSITION OF HANDICRAFTS 
AND THE CONDITIONS OF HANDICRAFTSMEN 


Occupational Organisation of Handicraftsmen 


In all countries handicraft workers have organised in much 
the same way. The evolution of their organisations in Turkey 
has thus been very similar to that of handicraftsmen’s organis- 
ations in western countries. 

The constitution of guilds began in the Ottoman Empire in 
the form of brotherhoods or orders of a religious character called 
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Fiitiivvet. In order to protect themselves from the interference 
of the lords beneficiaries of the “ Timar’”’ and “ Ziamet ”’ 
(war fiefs) and the janissaries, and to escape certain servitudes, 
the handicraftsmen as well as the merchants were very early 
aware of the necessity of combining in fraternal associations, 
and, as in all theocratic societies, these unions took a religious 
form and were connected with certain sects. 

Admission took place in accordance with strictly observed 
religious rites. The highest degree of the craft hierarchy was 
that of master; to attain this rank it was necessary to pass 
through two stages, first that of apprentice and then of journey- 
man. 

It was forbidden to anyone who had not been admitted in 
due form to the order or who had not climbed the rungs of the 
hierarchical ladder to exercise a craft. Strict observance of the 
same rules as well as the practice of the same processes was 
imposed on each of the members. The place in which the craft 
was exercised could not be changed. 

From the twelfth century of the Hegira onwards (i.e. towards 
the end of the eighteenth century) the religious form of the craft 
guilds was gradually given up, the change being principally 
due to Western influence, and the guild “ longia ’’ began to take 
the place of the temple.! The craft organisations soon com- 
pletely ceased to be religious bodies, and even if some ceremonies 
and prayers were still retained in the “ longia ’’ there is no doubt 
that their character had changed considerably. 

A guild was an association of handicraftsmen of the same 
craft, living in the same town, and having a strict monopoly 
both of manufacture and of sale. Membership was compulsory, 
but the guild consisted solely of master craftsmen and was 
under the direction of handicraftsmen selected by their fellows. 

Under the guild regime the same rules were followed as in 
the time of the brotherhoods, and there was little if any deviation 
from the practice of the same methods of work. 

In no circumstances could the prices fixed be raised. The 
rights and privileges of the guilds were based more upon estab- 
lished custom than on any written obligation. Apprentices 
and journeymen were not admitted to the guilds and had no 
part in the management of the affairs of the craft group. They 





1 The word “longia ” is derived from the Italian word “ loggia ” ; it has been 
used in Turkey in the sense of the headquarters of the guild properly so called. 
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were not invited to be present at discussions. They were for- 
bidden to form associations among themselves and they were 
entirely dependent on the master craftsmen. 

The guild councils! exercised a fairly wide jurisdiction. 
They could take all sorts of sanctions against members in fault, 
especially those who transgressed the established rules. These 
sanctions sometimes went as far as expulsion; this of course 
debarred the offender from practising his craft. 

It is undeniable that the guilds were an element of social 
order during the old regime, that they were of use in so far as 
they were institutions for mutual help, and that they strength- 
ened a spirit of solidarity among members of the same craft. 
Nevertheless the existence of a monopoly of manufacture and 
sale, as well as the unchanging methods imposed—climinating 
all competition and obstructing all progress—did not fail 
to induce a sort of stagnation, leading to the progressive decline 
of handicrafts. With the tremendous competition of the products 
of western industry in the nineteenth century the handicraft 
guilds completely fell to pieces. 

After the proclamation of the Constitution in July 1908 
a certain effort was made to revive craft organisation, but on a 
different basis. 

The liberty in the exercise of a trade, already existing in 
fact, was solemnly santioned by the Constitution. The Decree 
of 18 February 1325 (26 February 1910), as well as those of 24 
April 1328 (7 May 1912) and of 16 May 1331 (29 March 1915), 
which completed it, entirely modified the powers of the guild 
councils. # 

In place of the closed guilds the Decrees introduced free 
occupational associations, at first controlled by the munici- 
palities and later, under the Act of 22 April 1925, by the cham- 
bers of commerce and the Ministry of National Economy. 

These associations have administrative committees of six 
to twelve members elected for two years. Half the members 
of each committee retire every year. At Ankara and Istanbul 
the Chamber of Commerce appoints a responsible secretary 
to each association who acts as chairman of the committee. 





1 These were analogous to the wardens of the English mediaeval guilds. 

* It should be noted that, as in the case of the old guilds, the new organisations 
were not reserved for handicraftsmen only. They also incorporated the associations 
of small tradesmen and of people following all sorts of occupations (porters, drivers, 
ete.). 
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In other towns the committee chooses its chairman from among 
its members. 

The main duties and powers of the committees are as fol- 
lows : 


(a) to study measures tending to encourage the several 
trades and to ensure their development ; 

(b) to organise relief funds for the benefit of workmen and 
apprentices ; 

(c) to act as conciliators in disputes arising between workers 
of the same trade and concerning the exercise of the trade ; 

(d) to supply the administrative authority with references 
concerning handicraftsmen and with such information as it may 
require ; 

(e) to keep up to date a register of all those who carry 
on the trade for which the association has been formed ; 

(f) to issue regulations on the relations between persons 
of the same trade, rules of employment, the application of 
the legal provisions concerning the duties and powers of the 
committee, etc., such regulations to be submitted for ratifica- 
tion to the chamber of commerce ; 

(g) to found or develop, with the previous approval of 
the chamber of commerce, assistance, provident, or savings 
institutions, etc., for the benefit of their members. 


In short, it may be said that since 1909 Turkish legislation 
has established a new system of organisation for handicrafts- 
men, upon a quite different basis from the earlier system. 

Membership of the new organisation is optional. It is open 
solely to master craftsmen.! It has legal personality but is 
subject to extremely strict official control. It is administered 
and its property is managed by an elected committee or bureau, 
which has power to intervene in certain disputes at the request 
of the parties. 

As a matter of fact, the new associations or free guilds have 
not so far displayed very much activity, and in every field the 
results obtained have been small. Up to the establishment of the 
Republican regime, these guilds vegetated or dabbled in politics. 
For some ten years past their internal dissensions have been 
completely composed, and it is to be hoped that in future the 





1 The system does not apply to factories, i.e. to large-scale industry, nor to 
family workshops. 
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guilds may be able to keep the Administration informed by 
reports or reasoned opinions on all questions of interest to the 
development of the trades concerned. 

Lately there have been signs of a movement at Istanbul 
which has complete reorganisation in view. Up to now the 
various associations, each for members of a single trade, have 
existed with no link between them, but plans are now under 
consideration for the creation of a central office, which would 
to some extent represent the collective interests of all handi- 
craftsmen. This new institution thus seems likely to become 
something of the nature of a chamber of handicrafts. 


Co-operative Societies 


As the effective union of handicraftsmen for the better- 
ment of their conditions has not yet been brought about by the 
guild movement, it may be asked whether co-operation can 
aspire to accomplish it. In the opinion of the writer, co-operation 
might be the means of salvation for small industries if only they - 
knew how to make use of it. 

The co-operative movement is of quite recent origin in 
Turkey. It began under the Republican regime and has won 
its way to some extent in agriculture. In handicraft undertakings 
co-operative organisation is still in an undeveloped state. Some 
fifteen societies are now in being, dating back only one, two, 
or three years. They are for the most part small organisations 
with limited scope. Speaking generally, the results obtained are 
already encouraging, in spite of the difficulties always encoun- 
tered in the early stages of an experiment. 

Among handicraftsmen’s co-operative societies for the 
supply of raw materials mention may be made of the Demirji 
co-operative society called “ Thrift ’ (raw materials, production, 
sale of carpets and fabrics), the Istanbul shoemakers’ co-opera- 
tive society (equipment, production, sales, credit), the Kayseri 
shoemakers’ society (raw materials, production), and the Istan- 
bul weavers’ society (raw materials, production, sales), which 
have only recently been founded, and will be able to procure 
some at any rate of the raw materials that they need. 

In regard to credit, among the co-operative societies formed 
in the last few years, the Istanbul shoemakers’ society is 
the only one whose regulations provide for the organisation 
of co-operative credit. Generally speaking, co-operative credit 
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societies of the Schulze-Delitzsch type are not yet available for 
handicraftsmen. But as the initial capital of handicraft under- 
takings is of necessity very modest, and the mere fact of early 
success may oblige them to make costly changes in their tools 
or equipment which are quite beyond the power of their avail- 
able resources, the absence of a co-operative credit society 
represents a serious defect whose repair is a matter of urgency. 


Legai Provisions applying to Handicrafts 


Organisation of Apprenticeship. 


The Code of Obligations, which came into force on 4 October 
1926, contains some provisions concerning apprenticeship 


in general. 
Section 8138, defining the contract of employment, runs 


as follows: 


The contract of employment is an agreement by which one person 
(the worker) undertakes to work for another (the employer) for a speci- 
fied or unspecified period in return for payment of wages. 

There is likewise a contract of employment when the wage is paid 
according to the work done, instead of being calculated by the hour 
or by the day, provided that the worker is engaged or occupied either 
for a fixed time or for an unspecified period. 

The rules of the contract of employment apply, mutatis mutandis, to 
the contract of apprenticeship. 


Section 318 provides as follows : 


Contracts of apprenticeship concluded with minors or persons 
incapable of managing their own affairs are not valid unless they have 
been made in writing and signed both by the master and by the person 
who stands in loco parentis to the apprentice or by his guardian with 
the approval of the magistrate. 

The contract shall contain the necessary clauses concerning the 


duration of the —— and the services to be rendered, the 


number of hours of work per day, as well as those concerning main- 
tenance or other payments in kind or otherwise ; the period of pro- 
bation must also be fixed. 

The application of these regulations shall be supervised by the 
competent authority. 

For adults! the contract of apprenticeship is not confined 
to any particular form. It may therefore be made verbally 
and by mere mutual agreement. 

Section 330 of the Code of Obligations further provides as 
follows : 


The master undertakes, in virtue of the contract of apprenticeship, 
to give every attention to the vocational instruction of the apprentice. 





1 Section 11 of the Turkish Civil Code fixes the adult age at 18. 
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He shall see that the apprentice attends the compulsory schools and 
shall allow him the necessary time to attend the vocational schools 
and classes, and to present himself for the trade tests for apprentices. 

The apprentice shall not as a rule be employed either on night work 
or on Friday. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the principal purpose of the 
contract is the technical instruction of the apprentice. 

The Act of 24 April 1930 on the protection of the public 
health forbids the employment of children under 12 years of 
age, even as apprentices. 

The maximum working day is 8 hours for children from 12 to 
16 years of age, and all night work (after 8 p.m.) is forbidden 
in their case. } 

Section 337 of the Code of Obligations, which provides 
that “ board and lodging in the employer’s family are regarded 
as forming part of the wage”’, has a special importance in 
apprenticeship. 

Section 342 of the Code lays down that in contracts of 
apprenticeship “the first two weeks are regarded as a period 
of probation ”’. 

The above extracts represent the existing legal provisions 
concerning apprenticeship in general ; they apply to handicrafts 
as well as to large-scale industry. 

In practice, the contract of apprenticeship is falling into 
disuse. Handicraft employers more and more tend to look 
upon their apprentices as assistants, as cheap workers. Children 
are employed by them on easy tasks at once, and by degrees 
come to perform work needing more strength or greater technical 
skill. Moreover, many of the master craftsmen are clearly 
tending to lose sight of the moral and educational idea repre- 
sented by the contract of apprenticeship, and refuse to bind 
themselves to meet the various obligations involved in these 
contracts. On their side, young workers try to obtain a small 
wage from the outset, and usually will not submit to being in the 
state of dependence in which the contract of apprenticeship 
would keep them. 


Relations between Masters and Journeymen. 


The status of journeyman regarded as an intermediate 
stage between apprentice and master craftsman no longer 
really exists except in name. The relations between master 





? Sections 173-174 of the Act on the protection of the public health. 
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and journeyman are now similar to those between employer 
and foreman in large-scale industry, with this difference that in 
handicrafts it is fairly common for the journeyman to have a 
share both in profits and in management, while this is not yet 
so in large-scale industry in Turkey. 

Although the present legislation is silent on the subject 
of journeymen, there is no doubt that the rules for the contract 
of employment are applicable to the relations between masters 
and journeymen. 

It is generally accepted that the fact of a journeyman having 
a financial interest in the business of the master craftsman 
for whom he works does not in any way modify the nature of the 
contract of employment, nor suffice to make the journeyman 
a partner of his master. 


Master Craftsman’s Certificate. 


The statute law contains no provisions regarding certificates 
for master craftsmen. Certain customary rules which formerly 
were applied have now completely fallen into disuse. 


Settlement of Disputes. 


It has been seen in the preceding pages that the guild coun- 
cils used to exercise a very wide jurisdiction. Of this nothing 
remains in the free associations of handicraftsmen of to-day. 

The Turkish legislation has not so far introduced either the 
system of prud’hommes or arbitration committees or boards 
to settle disputes or promote conciliation. It is the business of the 
civil courts and the magistrates to deal with all labour disputes 
between employers in handicraft undertakings and their paid 
assistants, journeymen, and apprentices. 

All that Turkish legislation provides for, in the way of special 
machinery for the settlement of disputes in handicrafts, is the 
conciliation which the committees of handicraftsmen’s associa- 
tions may exercise in. certain disputes between workers in the 
same trade or in different trades. This procedure is authorised 
in the Decrees of 18 February 1325 (26 February 1910) and 27 
September 1925 (Act of 22 April 1925), but acceptance of it is 
purely optional. 

The decisions taken by the committees acting as conciliators 
with the consent of the two parties to the dispute are registered 
in due form by the chamber of commerce and have executory 
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force, just as do the conciliation decisions arrived at before the 
courts. 

Disputes between handicraftsmen of different trades can 
be settled by arbitration. In this case an arbitration committee 
is formed consisting of a chairman who is a member of the 
chamber of commerce of the district, and two members each 
of the committees of the respective associations of the two 
parties. The arbitration committee decides by a majority of 
votes. When this procedure is applied each of the parties has 
a right of appeal to the chamber of commerce within a week. 


Trades Reserved for Turkish Citizens. 


Act No. 2007 of 11 June 1932 reserved exclusively to Turk- 
ish citizens the right to carry on certain trades, including cer- 
tain handicrafts. After the periods specified in the regulations 
for each case, foreigners are prohibited from working as photo- 
graphers, hairdressers, tailors, hatmakers, shoemakers, and as 
workers in the building, iron, and wood industries. 


Labour Legislation 


Beyond the provisions of the Code of Obligations relating 
to the contract of employment and the Act of 2 January 1925 
on the compulsory weekly rest, labour legislation, generally 
speaking, is at present limited to some provisions for the pro- 
tection of the public health. The principal legal provisions con- 
cerning the contract of apprenticeship have already been men- 
tioned. However, if the apprentice is merely a paid assistant 
the other provisions of the contract of employment are applic- 
able to him. This also applies to journeymen. * 

Home work and the “ collective factory ’’ system in most 
cases are subject to the law on work contracts * by the applica- 
tion of section 322 of the Code of Obligations, which runs as 
follows : 


The law on the work contract shall apply, mutatis mutandis, as 
ed a 


regards responsibility for materials furnis nd for the punctual 
execution of the work, to a person employed upon piece work or by 
the job, if he is not under the supervision of the employer. 





1 Turkish Code of Obligations, Title X. 

2 Ibid., Title XI. (A “ work contract ” is a contract for the performance of a 
specified piece of work, but with no subordinate relation between the parties, thus 
differing from the contract of employment, in which the work is performed under 
the direction or supervision of the employer.) 


5 
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When a handicraftsman who is established on his own 
account agrees to work for another the law on agency ! is usually 
applied to him, especially if the handicraftsman provides certain 
materials. 

The Act on the protection of the public health contains 
(Title VII) provisions concerning the health of workers in 
general. Some of these are applicable to handicraftsmen. 

Section 173 forbids the employment of children under 12 
years of age, even as apprentices. It fixes 8 hours as the maxi- 
mum daily hours of work for children from 12 to 16 years 
of age. 

Section 174 prohibits night work (after 8 p.m.) for children 
from 12 to 16 years of age. 

Section 175 fixes 8 hours as the maximum allowed for night 
work or underground work per day of 24 hours. 

Section 177 prohibits a!! heavy work for pregnant women 
during the three months before and the three months after 
childbirth. It also provides two half-hour breaks in the working 
day for nursing during a period of six months. 

Section 155 (Title VI) prescribes compulsory rest for women 
in the period immediately preceding and following confinement 
(three weeks before and three weeks after). 

Finally, section 179 provides for regulations to be drawn 
up specifying the kinds of work considered dangerous or un- 
healthy on which the employment of women and of children 
from 12 to 16 years of age is prohibited, and also regulations 
containing provisions for safety and hygiene in premises intended 
for industrial use. 

A Labour Code is in course of preparation in Turkey. This 
Code will, of course, be based upon the most recent laws applied 
in western countries, but will also take into account the special 
conditions of work in the country itself. 

The Code will contain provisions concerning the hiring of 
services (contract of employment, notice in case of termination 
of the contract, period of probation, method of payment of 
wages, rules of employment, certificate, settlement of disputes 
between employers and workers), the conditions of labour 
(working hours, rest periods, health of workers, special pro- 
visions for women and children), insurance against industrial 
accidents (object and application of the insurance, insurance 





1 Ibid., Title XIII. 
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institutions, system of reporting accidents, enquiries and 
judicial procedure), employment exchanges, collective labour 
disputes and their settlement, authorities and organs respon- 
sible for the application of the law (labour inspection), and 
penalties. 

As the final text is not yet available it is not possible to 
examine the future labour legislation in regard to its application 
to handicraftsmen. Nevertheless it seems certain already that 
the part concerned with insurance against industrial accidents 
will apply only to undertakings employing more than ten work- 
ers; it will therefore not be applicable to handicraftsmen. 
On the other hand, the provisions dealing with employment 
exchanges might very well apply to them. 

With regard to the authorities responsible for the applica- 
tion of the legal provisions at present in force which are applic- 
able to handicraftsmen, other than the civil courts competent 
for disputes relating to contracts of employment, work con- 
tracts, and agency, the enforcement of the rules on contracts 
of apprenticeship at present devolves upon the magistrates ; 
the municipalities and the local departments of health and 
social welfare are entrusted with the application of the provi- 
sions of the Act on the protection of the public health. 


Technical Instruction 


As the crafts were monopolised by the guilds up to the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, apprenticeship has been, for 
centuries, the only avenue for those who desired to attain to the 
rank of master craftsman. As a result of some fifty years’ 
rapid decay of the apprenticeship system, which legislative 
intervention has failed to arrest, the need of developing technical 
instruction has become more and more pressing. 

The contract of apprenticeship has fallen too far out of 
favour, and has ceased to provide a solid base for the minor 
industries. Notwithstanding this, the young worker who is 
regarded only as a wage-earning assistant gets some technical 
instruction in the workshop, without its involving either him- 
self or his master in the obligations imposed by a contract of 
apprenticeship. 

Technical instruction in Turkey does not seek to take the 
place of apprenticeship in the workshop but rather to supple- 
ment it. For this purpose continuation classes have been pro- 
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vided in conjunction with the technical schools. These schools, 
for boys and girls alike, take pupils who have just left the ele- 
mentary school.! For girls there are arts and crafts schools and 
institutes at Ankara, Istanbul, Uskudar, Bursa, and Izmir; 
for boys, arts and crafts schools at Ankara, Istanbul, Izmir, 
Aidin, Konya, Bursa, Castamuni, Diarbekir, and Edirne (Adri- 
anople), with theoretical and practical teaching and workshop 
practice. 

It will be realised that the purpose of these schools is to give 
general technical education. But there are other schools giving 
specialised technical instruction, such as the school for master 
builders at Ankara, the school for tailors, the school of oriental 
decorative arts attached to the Academy of Fine Arts at Istan- 
bul, etc. 

In addition there are continuation classes, usually held in the 
evening, for both men and women; in particular such classes 
are held at Istanbul, Ankara, Izmir, and Bursa. The course 
of instruction lasts three years, and is essentially practical. 
At all the evening classes, as also in some other voluntary day 
classes, specialised technical instruction is given (basket- 
making, artificial flowers, millinery, dressmaking, cabinet- 


making, weaving, etc.). Side by side with these State establish- 
ments there are also private technical schools under State 
control, such as schools for dressmakers, mechanics, fitters, etc. 


Encouragement of Handicrafts; Exports; Fiscal System 


Among the customs measures taken with the object of 
protecting national industry in general, which have been of 
benefit to handicrafts, the only one that can be mentioned here 
is the adoption of the customs tariff in 1929. The introduction 
of the quota system (November 1981) and import prohibitions 
(July 1932) were exceptional measures called for by the world 
depression. 

It should be pointed out that, in addition to the tariff of 
1929, various measures have been taken on several occasions 
either to protect the home trade or to encourage the export 
trade. Two Acts are of special interest to handicrafts: that 
of 9 April 1924 exempts from duty certain raw materials used 





1 Free and compulsory elementary education was introduced by the Act of 
23 September 1329 (6 October 1913) and is prescribed in the Constitution of the 
Republic of 20 April 1924 (Article 87). 
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in manufacture for the export trade; the Budget Act of 1925 
(section 54) gives preference to national production, whether 
industrial or handicraft, in all purchases by State establish- 
ments or institutions or those in which the State has any interest, 
This preference is accorded on the assumption of equal quality ; 
prices may even be higher than those of the foreign products 
by not more than 10 per cent. 

As regards the export trade, the control of exports is one 
of the problems which are causing the Turkish Government 
the most concern. Besides the measures adopted to prevent 
fraud and falsification, mention must be made of the new Office 
for Foreign Trade which also deals with the question. 

Handicrafts also enjoy a special fiscal system in regard both 
to the tax on profits and that on turnover: in a large number 
of cases there is exemption pure and simple, in others a reduced 
rate or a single tax based on the rent of the handicraftsman’s 
workshop. 


The New Handicrafts Branch in the Ministry of National Economy 


Following on the reorganisation of the Ministry of National 
Economy, as laid down in the Act of 27 May 1934, a Handicrafts 
Branch was established in this Ministry, with the duty of 
studying all questions affecting handicrafts from an economic 
standpoint. This Branch has lately carried out an enquiry in the 
more important centres of handicraft activities and is proposing 
to prepare such laws and regulations as are needed to protect 
handicraftsmen and ensure the development of handicrafts 
in the best conditions. 


Activities of Private Associations in favour of Handicrafismen 


Turkey has no private associations founded with the aim 
of protecting handicrafts, apart from the occupational associa- 
tions already mentioned here. But some private associations 
extend their operations to handicrafts. 

The work of these bodies usually takes three forms : placing, 
employment, education. It is thus primarily the wage-earning 
handicraftsman who benefits by their activities, while at the 
same time a certain amount of help is given towards meeting 





1 Tax on turnover : Act of 10 May 1924, section 2 ; tax on profits : Act of 22 
March 1934, sections 3, 20, and 34. 
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the moral and intellectual needs of the handicraftsman’s family. 

As an example the workrooms of the ladies of the Red 
Crescent Society may be mentioned, the work of the Turkish 
Child Welfare Association, the social institutes of the People’s 
Party, and the various institutions and workshops conducted 
by charitable societies. 


CONCLUSION 


The conclusions which it would seem possible to draw from 
the facts set out above may be summed up in two essential 


points : 


(1) Handicrafts play a part of very great importance in the 
national economy of the country. Although it has not been 
possible to show, in absolute figures or percentages, exactly 
what handicrafts represent in Turkey’s general revenue, the 
information given does permit a judgment to be formed of 
their scale of importance in several branches of industry. 


(2) The organisation of this economic and social force might 
be an important factor in bringing prosperity to the country. 


Improvement in the position of handicraftsmen does not 
seem possible except by means of parallel efforts on the part 
of the State and of handicraftsmen themselves. Above all, it 
appears indispensable to take in hand a comprehensive and 
detailed study of handicraft economy. The Handicrafts Branch 
in the Ministry of National Economy and the Supreme Economic 
Council would seem to be the right authorities to make this 
investigation, in consultation with the groups concerned. 

In the course of this article there has been occasion to em- 
phasise that Turkey is an agricultural country. Handicrafts, 
since they help to intensify the vitality of the rural centres, 
to revive agriculture and arrest the depopulation of the country 
districts, should consequently be considered an essential element 
in the development of the social and economic energies of the 
country. 

The most practical means of training rural handicraftsmen 
and handymen, of spreading among the countrypeople a know- 
ledge of how to carry out various small jobs to eke out their 
meagre incomes, should be examined with the greatest care. 
In this respect the village schools might play a leading part ; 
the special courses for village schoolmasters organised by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction might also make a useful contri- 
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bution. The establishment of travelling workshops for repairs, 
odd jobs, etc., might also be studied. In a general way it would 
seem that efforts to better the situation of handicraftsmen 
should aim at finding a satisfactory solution of the principal 
problems of labour legislation, the occupational organisation 
of handicraftsmen, the organisation of co-operation and credit, 
vocational education, and the marketing of handicraft produc- 
tion. 

In the field of labour legislation a possibility to be considered 
is the gradual extension to every class of handicraftsmen, 
including home workers, of the laws and regulations it is proposed 
to introduce concerning labour inspection, hours of work, hy- 
giene, apprenticeship ,etc. If this were done, the legal regulations 
would not be limited to factories in the strict sense but would 
cover the work of the “ collective factories ’’ also. For home 
work to be made subject to a certain degree of control would 
appear to be the best means of fighting the evils of the sweating 
system. 

In the field of occupational organisation it might be possible 
to establish chambers of crafts, a central union of associations 
of handicraftsmen to represent their interests in dealings with 
the authorities, and provident and old-age funds. 

Co-operation is the most important factor in the develop- 
ment of handicrafts. The economic dependence of most handi- 
craftsmen on middlemen has been shown above. To put an end 
to this it would be desirable to induce handicraftsmen to join 
co-operative organisations. The co-operative societies for pro- 
duction, credit, supplies, equipment, and sale would then enable 
handicraftsmen to free themselves from the yoke of the middle- 
man, to withstand the competition of large-scale industry, 
and to take a place in production which would benefit the coun- 
try as a whole. The co-operative movement in Turkey is bound 
to extend considerably. There is no doubt that it is desirable 
to encourage this extension and to give handicraftsmen every 
facility to form co-operative societies among themselves. 

The question of credit for handicraftsmen urgently calls 
for a solution. The most efficacious solution would appear to be 
the establishment of co-operative credit societies for handi- 
crafts of the Schulze-Delitzsch or Raiffeisen type.1 The estab- 





1 In the last four years 653 co-operative societies for agricultural credit have 
been formed in Turkey under the auspices of the Agricultural Bank. Their task 
is to free the peasants from the oppression of usurers and to ensure the sale of peasant 
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lishment by the State of a capital fund for advances to be 
granted to these co-operative credit societies also calls for 
study. Whatever form it takes, the organisation of credit is an 
effective means of helping handicraftsmen, above all with a 
view to the modernisation of their equipment and the changes 
imposed by new conditions of industrial work in Turkey. 

These new conditions also require a better technical prepara- 
tion, which can only be obtained by methodical organisation 
of vocational education. The praiseworthy efforts of the Turkish 
Government in this direction have already been alluded to. But 
in addition to attendance at schools giving general or special- 
ised vocational instruction the child must learn the practice 
of a craft, which usually can only be acquired in the workshop. 
The revival of apprenticeship is therefore of great importance. 
In the field of vocational education it would seem necessary 
to study the establishment of handicraft schools and continuation 
classes on the one hand, and on the other to find means to en- 
courage the training of apprentices by master craftsmen. In 
the same order of ideas, consideration should be given to the 
need for stricter supervision of apprenticeship and the possibility 
of instituting master craftsmen’s certificates. 

Finally, in the matter of finding an outlet for handicraft 
production the Office for Foreign Trade might do a great deal 
in such directions as studying markets, supervising the pro- 
duction of petty industries, guaranteeing the authenticity of 
handicraft products (mark of origin), etc. Other necessary 
developments are the organisation of exhibitions and fairs and 
measures to encourage Turkish handicraftsmen to display their 
products at foreign fairs and exhibitions. 

Without entering into details of how they might be carried 
into effect, such, in substance, are the measures which seem to 
suggest themselves for dealing with the complex problem of 
handicrafts in Turkey. 





production under the best conditions. These societies are exempt from the tax on 
profits and turnover ; their real property is not subject to any duty, tax, or charges ; 
their capital and reserve funds are exempt from duty, tax, and charges of any kind. 
Similar organisations would be of great service to handicrafts. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 
Industrial Inspection in Austria, 1929-1933 


The following analysis of the work of the Austrian industrial in- 
spectorate during the period 1929-1933 is based on the annual reports 
of the service. + 

The duties of the industrial inspectorate were laid down by the 
Industrial Inspection Act of 14 July 1921. 2 According to this Act, 
“the industrial inspection staff shall be responsible for the observance 
of the legal provisions for the protection of wage-earning and salaried 
employees ” with special reference to “(a) the protection of the life, 
health and morals of the employees ; (b) employment, daily hours of 
work and overtime, night work, breaks, Sunday rest ; (c) registers of 
wage-earning employees, rules of employment, and payment of wages ; 
(d) the training of young workers and apprentices ; (e) child labour. ” 
The competence of the inspection staff does not extend to domestic 
work ; mining for reserved minerals and works established under 
mining concessions ; offices of advocates, notaries, patent lawyers, 
and civil engineers ; railways; aviation undertakings ; the postal, 
telegraph, and telephone services ; curative establishments ; educa- 
tional, religious, and penal institutions; agriculture and forestry. 
Further, the offices of the National Government, of provincial, district, 
and communal authorities, and of other public bodies are not within 
the competence of the industrial inspectors, but their economic under- 
takings fall within that competence. 

In respect of the Conventions ratified by Austria, therefore, the in- 
spectors are responsible for securing the enforcement of the Night Work 
(Women) and Night Work (Young Persons) Conventions (both of 
1919) and the White Lead (Painting) Convention (1921). The enforce- 
ment of the other Conventions ratified by Austria is supervised by 
other bodies : the insurance institutions, for instance, in the case of the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) and Equality of 
Treatment (Accident Compensation) Conventions of 1925, the Sick- 
ness Insurance (Industry and Agriculture) Conventions of 1927, etc. 

The 1921 Act also charges the industrial inspectors to assist em- 
ployers in fulfilling their duties to their employees and to instruct the 
employees in the use of safety appliances and the importance of meas- 
ures for the preservation of health and decency. Interruptions of work 
must be avoided as far as possible. The inspectors must endeavour 
to gain the confidence of both employers and employees, by acting 
as conciliators where the interests of the two parties are in conflict, 
and in particular they must assist in the restoration of a good mutual 





1 Die Amtstdtigkeit der Gewerbe-Inspektorate, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 
1933. Vienna, 1930-1934. 
2 INTERNATIONAL LaBour Office : Legislative Series, 1921, Aus. 4-5. 
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understanding in case of dispute, and must also co-operate in the draft- 
ing and conclusion of collective agreements wherever necessary 
(section 17 of the Act). 


Tue Economic SITruATION 


The upheavals brought about by the war left Austria in a very 
difficult and peculiar situation. The Chief Industrial Inspector wrote 
as follows on this subject in his report for 1928 : 


“ Up to the present, Austria has not recovered economically from 
the consequences of the post-war collapse, so that all the difficulties 
on the world market, which have comparatively little influence on the 
situation of States with a sound economic system, constantly produce 
serious crises in one or other branch of Austria’s economic life. At the 
moment the economic situation is slightly more favourable than in 
previous years, but events during the year under review show that the 
economic consequences of the changed political situation are still far 
from being overcome. The problem of unemployment—now a chronic 
phenomenon—is one of the most serious hindrances to economic 
progress, reducing as it does the purchasing power of large sections 
of the population. It is true that unemployment is more or less wide- 
spread in every country, and that it is more prevalent now in one 
industry, then in another. But in Austria there are special factors 
exercising an unfavourable influence on its balance of trade and thus 
leading, in the long run, to increased unemployment. Among these 
factors are the lack of raw materials within the country, the inade- 
quacy of its agricultural production, and the barriers raised by neigh- 
bouring countries to keep out foreign industrial products. The shortage 
of capital on foreign markets has brought about a rise in the interest 
rate in Austria, thus increasing the burden on industry in respect of 
loans and financial administration in general. Nevertheless, the de- 
crease in the number of failures in commerce, handicrafts, and industry 
may legitimately be considered as an indication of some slight improve- 
ment in the economic position. Although a number of old-established 
firms of good standing were forced to go into liquidation this year, 
a study of all the circumstances appears to show that the pernicious 
features that crept into economic life during the inflation period have 
in great measure been eliminated. ” 


It was in the atmosphere of optimism engendered by this improve- 
ment, due in part to the very favourable general economic situation, 
that the year 1928 closed for Austria. 

But the first three months of 1929 brought an unforeseen diffi- 
culty : the severe cold led to the stoppage of many undertakings de- 
pendent on water power and prevented many others from obtaining 
supplies of fuel, so that they had to suspend or cut down their opera- 
tions and dismiss numbers of workers. During the second quarter of 
the year a certain number of orders from abroad seemed to 
herald renewed prosperity for Austrian industry, but when autumn 
came the stagnation that was beginning to affect every country spread 
also to Austria, and the economic situation got rapidly worse. 

The report for 1930 shows that this depression continued throughout 
the year, leading eventually to a still further drop in the volume of 
production. With the exception of a few factories that had good con- 
nections abroad or worked on highly specialised products and could 
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thus count on a certain number of foreign orders, the great majority 
of undertakings in every branch of industry were obliged to cut down 
their overhead expenses by introducing short time, dismissing some 
of their workers and salaried employees, and even closing down tem- 
porarily or going out of business. 

In 1981 the difficulties caused by the slump were still further inten- 
sified by the collapse of the Austrian Kredit-Anstalt, which tended more 
and more to paralyse economic activity. The currency regulations 
adopted in a number of countries also prevented many undertakings 
from obtaining supplies of raw materials, and this again meant the 
cutting down or complete stoppage of production in many cases. 

During 1932, the year in which Great Britain went off the gold 
standard, the depreciation of the schilling abroad made the position 
of Austrian industry. dependent as it is on foreign markets, more 
precarious than ever. Towards the end of the year, a number of under- 
takings, finding their export trade throttled by commercial restrictions, 
were transferred from Austria to other countries, while others amalga- 
mated to reduce overhead expenses. This meant the closing down of 
many factories and a consequent increase in unemployment. The 
undertakings that were still able to provide employment for their 
workers made drastic reductions in working hours. 

The inspectors’ report for 1933 points out that Austrian industry 
and trade had become so sensitive to outside influence that the slightest 
change in the general economic situation markedly affected their 
stability. As a result of these rapid and varied changes, it was extremely 
difficult to obtain an accurate idea of the true position. Although a 
slight improvement was recorded in some branches, such as textiles 
and the food and drink trades, the continued world depression still 
weighed heavily on the economic life of Austria. Small undertakings 
were much harder hit than large-scale industry, which was largely 
supported by foreign capital. 

The statistics of unemployment given below provide a striking 
illustration of the difficulties with which Austrian industry has had 
to contend. The figures for 1927 and 1928 are included in the table 
so as to show the temporary improvement in 1928 and its sudden 
disappearance after 1929. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN AUSTRIA, 1927-1933 





Employment exchange 


Jnempl ent insurance statistics 
Unemploymen . statistics 





Unemployed in receipt of benefit Applicants for 
Number Per cent. work registered 








172,450 13.6 200,112 
156,185 12.1 182,444 
164,509 12.3 192,062 
208,389 15.0 242,612 
253,368 20.3 300,223 
309,968 26.1 377,894 
328,844 29.0 405,741 
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SMALL UNDERTAKINGS AND FACTORIES 


The reports of the industrial inspectors show an almost constant 
increase in the number of undertakings for which accident insurance is 
compulsory—i.e. undertakings in which there is a specific accident 
risk, as defined by the Act of 28 December 1887.1 This phenomenon 
is particularly marked in Vienna and the larger towns. It can be ex- 
plained, according to the 1932 report, by the fact that many of the 
workers dismissed from undertakings that have had to cut down 
staff “try to earn a living by setting up small commercial businesses 
or workshops. The result has been overcrowding in many branches of 
industry, and still more in commerce ; the majority of these under- 
takings have had to close down very soon.” In order to meet this 
situation, the Austrian Government issued an Order imposing certain 
restrictions on the opening of small industrial or commercial under- 
takings. 

The number of factories*, on the other hand, has fallen steadily. 
For many years past the number of factories closing their doors has 
exceeded the number newly opened, and every year “ quite a number 
of factories cease to be classified as such because of the reduction of 
their staff. ” 

During the five years 1929-1934, the number of new factory build- 
ings has been very small. In most cases new firms have simply taken 
over existing factories and adapted the premises to their requirements. 
As the 19338 report points out, “this is certainly a deplorable fact from 


the point of view of accident prevention, for it is naturally very rare 
for the adapted premises to comply fully with the requirements of 
safety for the workers. ” 


RATIONALISATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF PLANT 


In Austria, rationalisation has made less progress than in other coun- 
tries, the main reason being the impoverishment of Austrian industry 
after the war, when it lost its markets as a result of the parcelling out 
of the old Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the subsequent erection of 
prohibitive tariff barriers by neighbouring countries (report for 1929). 
But a number of the larger undertakings have modernised and standard - 
ised their plant, and more especially their methods and means of trans- 
port. This trend became much less marked in 1980 and ceased entirely 
in 1981. Some undertakings, indeed, found that their new machinery 
and improved working methods could not be adapted to a reduced 
volume of production, and they had therefore to return to their older 
methods. On the other hand, the 1932 report mentions that small 





1 Cf. table on p. 230 below. 

® According to a Ministerial Order of 18 July 1883, the term “ factory ” is 
deemed to mean any establishment in which industrial products intended for sale 
are manufactured or prepared in closed workplaces, with the assistance of industrial 
workers numbering, as a rule, more than 20 and employed outside their own homes, 
the work being performed with the help of machinery and by systematic division 
of labour ; the person managing the undertaking must not share in the manual 
tasks performed by the workers. 
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undertakings, which could more readily adapt themselves to fluctua- 
tions in demand, were making efforts to improve their equipment, 
replacing manual work by machinery where possible. This would 
seem to have been merely a passing phase, for the 1938 report stated 
that economic difficulties had compelled many small employers to 
give up using their machines and fall back on manual labour. 


SAFETY 


The reports devote much space to questions of safety and accident 
prevention. Without going into technical details, it may not be out 
of place to consider the reasons for the decline in the number of acci- 
dents from 1929 to 1988—a decline that has been considerable, as the 
following figures show : 

1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


All accidents 48,186 42,725 35,330 26,434 22,861 
Fatal accidents 288 241 172 153 107 


The 1931 report points out that the decrease in 1930 and 1931 was 
due mainly to the economic slump, which meant a drop in the number 
of workers employed. From 1931 to 1932, the considerable decrease 
in the total number of accidents, which was as much as 25 per cent., 
far exceeded the reduction in the numbers employed over the same 
period, which was only about 10 per cent. The 1932 report made the 
following comments on this point : 


“ The fact that the number of accidents has fallen more than twice 
as much, in proportion, as the number of workers employed suggests 
that there has been a change in the composition of the staffs of under- 
takings. When employers try to keep their undertakings in operation 
until the economic situation improves, they cut down their staff to a 
nucleus of experienced workers with a thorough knowledge of the tech- 
nique of their jobs. Knowing the work, these men also know its dangers ; 
hence the falling accident frequency rate. ” 


The report for the year 1933, during which the number of accidents 
declined by 13.5 per cent. and the number of workers by 10 per cent. 
as compared with 1932, considers that these figures confirm the opinion 
expressed in 1932 with regard to the reasons for the decrease. 

The field of accident prevention is also influenced by the unfavour- 
able economic situation. On this point the 1933 report contains the 
following passage : 


“The application of safety measures often proceeds so slowly 
that the authorities have to take energetic measures to have some 
defect or other remedied. Many employers are admittedly perfectly 
willing to adopt preventive measures, but lack of funds makes it im- 
possible for them to do so, especially as they are often finding it diffi- 
cult to raise the working capital they require to keep their businesses 
going. Moreover, the workers are so afraid of falling out of work 
that they often refrain from bringing defects in plant to the notice of 
the inspectors. The inspectors therefore urge the importance of acci- 
dent prevention and concentrate on advising employers when under- 
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takings are being equipped or enlarged. On these occasions large 
undertakings often consult the industrial inspectors in advance, but 
this is rarely done by small-scale employers or handicraftsmen. ” 


HEALTH, HYGIENE, AND HousInG 


The annual reports of the industrial inspectors and the doctor 
attached to the inspectorate contain a variety of information regarding 
the cases of occupational diseases reported during the years 1929-1934. 
A study of this information, which does not include any statistical 
data, would be outside the scope of the present survey, but it may be 
mentioned that, according to the 1933 report, the difficult economic 
situation “ is reflected even in the small number of cases of occupational 
diseases, among which lead poisoning still heads the list. ” 

Progress in hygiene has been brought to a standstill by the depres- 
sion. There are, indeed, a few firms that have improved hygienic 
conditions, especially with regard to ventilation, lighting, and the 
removal of dust, but others “ have been obliged to discontinue using 
their central heating systems. In spite of the absence of proper chim- 
neys, stoves were installed, which proved, when used, to have serious 
disadvantages (smoke, etc.).”’ In other cases, paraffin stoves are used, 
involving a risk of fire and contaminating the atmosphere (report for 
1933). 

The 1933 report further states that “although the use of work- 
places as sleeping accommodation is forbidden, the practice is still 
common—presumably because wages are so low that the workers 
cannot afford the high rents charged for furnished rooms and similar 
accommodation. ” 


Hours or Work 


The enforcement of the provisions of the Eight-Hour Day Act of 
17 December 1919 proved extremely difficult during the five years 
under review. 

The report for 1929 noted that more or less serious infringements 
of the regulations had occurred in all parts of the country ; they were 
especially numerous in small undertakings. There were many other 
cases that were never brought to the notice of the inspectors, because 
the workers preferred not to report them and thus obtain extra pay 
for overtime. Permits to work overtime had to be granted by the in- 
spectors in numerous cases, especially when the premises or plant 
precluded the engagement of more workers. 

There were still many offences against the Eight-Hour Act in 
1930, but the applications for overtime permits were less numerous. 
Business was so slack that many undertakings, especially factories 
(iron works, textile factories, manufacture of knitted goods), had to 
reduce hours to 36, 32, or even 28 in the week. 

From 1931 to 1933 this tendency to reduce working hours spread 
more and more, hours in some cases being cut to half the normal 
figure. In spite of this, a certain amount of overtime was necessary 
to meet sudden rushes of work, because orders arrived so irregularly. 
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On the subject of the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week, the 
report for 1983 makes the following observations : 


“ As in the past, it pees extremely difficult to enforce the 8-hour 
day in undertakings where there are no collective agreements. Most 
of these undertakings have, it is true, long since adopted the 48-hour 
week ; they close at midday on Saturday, or sometimes, for economic 
reasons, they close for the whole day on Saturday. In a large number 
of undertakings in which hours were previously fixed at 48 in the week 
by collective agreement, these agreements have expired and have not 
been renewed. In these cases it is practically impossible to persuade 
the undertakings or the workers to abandon a time-table that suits 
both parties and to return to the 8-hour day. It should be noted that 
practically all the collective agreements have introduced the 48-hour 
week, which clearly proves that this system meets the present general 
and local requirements much better than the 8-hour day. It would 
therefore be advisable to consider the 48-hour week as being equivalent 
to the 8-hour day, or else leave undertakings free to regulate hours of 
work by a separate agreement, on the basis of either the 8-hour day or 
the 48-hour week. ” 


The Order of 31 May 1933 to amend the Eight-Hour Day Act 
of 1919 reduced the special rate of remuneration for overtime from 
time and a half to time and a quarter. The report expresses the view that 
“the provisions of the 1919 Act concerning the rate of pay for over- 
time hitherto constituted an effective obstacle to the employment of 
workers on overtime work, at least beyond certain limits.” The 
report adds that this obstacle has now been seriously weakened. 

The reports stress the fact that the employers, and still more the 
workers, still fail to appreciate the importance of breaks for the work- 
ers’ health and output. “The workers often agree to very appreciable 
reductions in the length of their breaks, or even spontaneously ask for 
such reductions—a request that the employers almost invariably 
grant, since it is in their interest to do away with unproductive breaks 
as far as possible. ’”? In many cases, according to the reports, the symp- 
toms of exhaustion noted by the inspectors are attributed by the medi- 
cal inspectors to working without breaks. The inspectors have often 
had to order employers to extend the breaks. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


During the five years 1929-1983, the number of young persons and 
women employed in contravention of the legislation has rapidly de- 
clined, as shown in the following table : 


1929 1930 1931 


All offences 1,176 1,188 542 508 
Including : 
Offences against the prohibi- 
tion of night work 


Employment on dangerous 
and unhealthy work, etc. 
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This decrease, which was particularly marked in 1981, is attributed 
by the inspectors to the increasingly difficult economic situation and 
the reduction in the number of persons employed in industry and 
commerce, 

Most of the contraventions concern the prohibition of night work. 
“Tt is sometimes a very difficult and delicate task for the inspectors 
to enforce this rule, for to do so under present conditions involves the 
risk of dismissal for certain workers. This is shown by the decision 
of the proprietor of a cardboard box factory, who preferred to close 
down his works and dismiss 48 workers when ordered to observe the 
legislation concerning night work in respect of 6 women workers he 
employed ” (report for 1930). Finally, it is stated that “the number 
of actual contraventions is certainly higher than the number reported, 
for experience shows that only a fraction of the total come to the 
notice of the authorities ”’ (report for 1982). 

Offences are specially frequent in commercial undertakings 
(window dressing, arrangement of premises for special exhibitions or 
sales, hair-dressers’ establishments, etc.) and in the food and drink 
and textile industries. Some offences are repeated regularly year after 
year — for instance, the employment of young persons under 16 years 
of age for carrying glass during the night in certain large glassworks 
in Styria (reports annually from 1929 to 1933). Young persons under 
16 are employed in practically all the restaurants and cafés in Vienna, 
even after 10 p.m. Contraventions of this kind are so common that 
only special cases are shown in the statistics (report for 1933). 

With regard to the employment of children under 14 years of age, 
the reports state that they are quite commonly employed on light 
work, but they also mention certain practices against which energetic 
action has had to be taken : the employment of children for the delivery 
of newspapers, bread, or milk (reports for 1929, 1931, 1932, and 1933) ; 
employment of children by their parents in brickmaking, etc. (reports 
for 1930 and 1931). The number of offences of this kind known to 
the authorities was 38 in 1932 and 18 in 1933. 


Work IN Bakerres xy HomE Work ; APPRENTICESHIP 


The Act of 3 April 1919 concerning work in bakeries “is more 
strictly observed in the larger towns than in rural areas. It is true 
that there has been a general improvement, but in country districts 
the employers, and even the committees of co-operative societies, are 
induced by the prospect of increased profits from the sale of their 
products in the early hours of the morning to infringe the regulations, 
notwithstanding strict supervision and heavy fines ” (report for 1929). 
In the Tyrol, the hotel and inn proprietors in a popular tourist area 
“announced their readiness to refund to the bakers the amount of 
any fines inflicted on them for beginning work too early in the morn- 
ing ” (report for 1982). The report for 1933 states that offences of this 
kind are becoming more and more numerous. 

There are also many contraventions of the regulations concerning 
the Sunday rest and the prohibition of the employment of bakers’ 
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apprentices under 18 years of age on the sale of bread from door to 
door (reports for 1930, 1981, 1932, and 1938). 

The position of home workers, which was far from satisfactory 
in 1929, became much worse from 1930 to 1938. “ Very often these 
workers refuse to disclose the name of their employer to the inspectors, 
because they fear the loss of such small amounts as they do earn if 
official proceedings are taken. In such cases it is impossible to do 
anything to help the workers or to enforce the law ” (report for 1930). 
“ As a result of the shortage of work, intensified by foreign competition, 
and the constant increase in the number of home workers as poverty 
spread, the rates of pay for many kinds of home work are really starvation 
wages (8 to 10 groschen an hour).... At present, it is only in very rare 
cases that the minimum rates are applied, and indeed it is often im- 
possible to enforce them ” (report for 1933). In some branches of the 
embroidery industry (Gobelin, petit point) the situation improved in 
1933, but wages did not rise. Other home industries have disappeared 
(artificial flowers, the glass industry in the Tyrol, etc.). It is also 
stated that “ home workers now work for such low wages that many 
industrial undertakings find it impossible to compete with them. 
For this reason, several textile factories have cut down their staffs 
and have a variety of tasks that were formerly done in the factories 
performed exclusively by home workers ” (report for 1932). 

The inspectors strictly enforce the regulations governing apprentice- 
ship ; they endeavour, “as far as possible, to secure improvements 
in the economic situation of apprentices, to stamp out illegal practices 


and remedy shortcomings. In some cases they have had to report 
employers and have had their authorisation to employ apprentices 
withdrawn ” (report for 1933). The reports show a steady decrease 
in the number of apprentices, and consequently also in the number of 
pupils in vocational schools, as young persons are increasingly uncertain 
of finding employment in the trade for which they are trained. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION 


The table on the following page summarises the activities of the 
inspectorate from 1929 to 1933. 

The report for 1932, which gives a survey of the fifty years’ work 
of the industrial inspectorate set up in Austria by the Act of 17 June 
1883, points out how much work the inspectors are expected to perform. 
In the following passage it compares the figures for 1982 with those 
for 1931: 


“ Notwithstanding the reduction in staff and the energy dis- 
played by the inspectors last year, the number of undertakings visited 
this year has risen by 4,529 or over 12 per cent. This figure takes no 
account of the enormous number of undertakings the inspectors tried 
to visit, only to find them temporarily or permanently closed. The 
time lost in this way is considerable, especially in the case of the pro- 
vincial inspectors. Although so much work has been got through, 
we are still far from the ideal that must be reached if the workers are 
to be adequately safeguarded—a minimum of one visit to every 


6 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE INDUSTRIAL INSPECTORATE, 1929-19383 





Item 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 

















Number of inspectors 85 89 90 87 85 


Number of undertakings 
subject to accident in- 
surance 88,852 94,802 

Factories in the above 7,399 7,046 


Number of undertakings 
visited 30,832 37,429 
Factories in the above 5,272 5,317 


Total number of visits 82,993 89,747 
Undertakings visited 
once 29,316 35,739 
Undertakings visited 
twice 1,184 1,324 
Undertakings visited 
three or more times 832 366 


Number of workers em- 


ployed in the under- 
takings visited 534,814 | 528,656 | 477,852 | 436,452 | 394,350 


























undertaking annually. This can be clearly seen by comparing the size 
of the inspectorate with the number of undertakings in existence. 
According to the tables published in the report, the total number of 
undertakings for which accident insurance is compulsory in all the 
inspection districts is 94,040, and the number of inspectors is only 85. 
In addition to these establishments there are large numbers of others 
not subject to compulsory accident insurance but still within the 
competence of the inspectorate ; these are not shown in the table 
because, for technical reasons, it is difficult to obtain exact statistics. 
The census of establishments made in 1930 showed a total of 367,652, 
while the tables of the inspectorate for the same year gave 93,524 as 
the number of undertakings for which accident insurance was 
compulsory.... Matters are much the same with regard to the 
number of workers employed. In 1930, the inspectorate reported 
that 528,656 persons were employed in the undertakings visited, while 
the census showed that the number of workers employed in the estab- 
lishments to which it referred was 1,650,892. ” 


The 1933 report draws the following conclusions concerning the 
consequences of the further reduction in the number of inspectors in the 


course of that year : 


“In view of these reductions and the chronic shortage of staff 
from which the inspectorate now suffers, together with the excessive 
burden of work it is expected to perform, often in fields quite outside 
its proper sphere, it is not surprising that the inspectorate should con- 
tinuously clamour for the appointment of young inspectors to relieve 
the burden to some extent. During recent years, the appointment 
of new officials has been forbidden, and it has therefore been impossible, 
not only to increase the staff but even to fill the vacancies caused by 
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departures. In a few years’ time the absence of young qualified and 
experienced inspectors will make itself felt, with very regrettable 
results. At the present time, however, it is specially desirable, for 
administrative reasons, to ensure the strict enforcement of social 
legislation by an adequate system of inspection. ” 


The Progress of Women’s Employment 
in the U.S.S.R. 


Ever since it came into power, the Soviet Government has en- 
deavoured to make women take as active a part as possible in the eco- 
nomic life of the country. Its efforts in this direction were intensified 
at the time of the introduction of the first Five-Year Plan for the 
industrialisation of the country, which provided for the wide employ- 
ment of women in industry. The first results achieved have already 
been described in these pages}, and the I.L.0. Year-Book and Indus- 
trial and Labour Information have also described the development 
of this policy on various occasions. * 

For some years past, while continuing to increase the number 
of women employed in the various branches of economic activity, 
the authorities have taken steps to improve the quality of women’s 
work by encouraging vocational specialisation among them. For 
example, since 1981 the labour authorities have been systematically 
encouraging women workers to enter certain trades, in accordance 
with an Order of 19 May 19381 *, which contains an extensive list of 
skilled occupations in the various branches of industry and commerce 
in which the amount of female labour “ must be considerably raised ”’. 
These occupations have obviously been chosen because they require 
dexterity or intelligence rather than physical strength and because they 
do not entail any special risk to the health of those engaged in them. 

The following information is taken from an article recently 
published in the monthly review ‘* of the Central Trade Union Council 
of the U.S.S.R., which gives a general survey of the increase in 
the number of women workers employed in the U.S.S.R., and the 
improvement in the quality of their work during the last six or 
eight years. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 5, Nov. 1932, pp. 704-707 : 
“The Employment of Women in Soviet Industry ”’. 

2 Annual Review, 1930, p. 253; I.L.0. Year-Book, 1931, p. 241, and 1932, 
p- 169; Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVI, No. 10, 5 June 1933, 
pp. 298-299, and Vol. L, No. 1, 2 April 1934, p. 20. 

® Women’s Work under Labour Law, p. 182. Studies and Reports, Series I 
(Employment of Women and Children), No. 2. Geneva, 1932. 


* Voprosy Profdvitenia, No. 3, 1934, p. 79. 
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Between 1928 and 1933 the number of women employed in all 
branches of economic activity increased by 5 million, as may be seen 
from the following table, which is based on information collected by 
the Statistical Section of the Central Trade Union Council of the 
U.S.S.R. 


Date Number of women Women workers per cent. 
occupied of all workers 


1 Oct. 1928 2,394,500 24.6 
1 Oct. 1930 3,697,600 25.1 
1 July 1932 6,907,000 30.6 
1 July 1933 7,066,900 37.7 


At the present time, therefore, more than one-third of the working 
class of the U.S.S.R. is composed of women, most of whom have been 
engaged by the undertakings and institutions in the course of the last 
three or four years. 

According to the figures of the Central Statistical Department, 
the proportion of women workers in industrial group A (means of 
production) increased from 11.3 per cent. in 1928 to 24 per cent. on 
1 January 1938, while in industrial group B (articles of consumption) 
it rose from 50 per cent. in 1928 to 57.2 per cent at the beginning 
of 1933. 

There is a constant increase in the number of women employed 
in certain branches of heavy industry, where the work is not dangerous 
for women’s health on account of the mechanisation of the operations 
and the introduction of rationalisation and reconstruction measures. 
Women now work in the iron and steel industries, coal mines, engineer- 
ing shops, chemical works, etc. In all these branches they are learning 
the technique of production and their work is becoming more highly 
skilled. 

The following details relating to the improvement in the quality 
of women’s work are given in the article referred to. 

Women now hold a large number of managerial posts. According 
to statistics compiled by the Central Statistical Department and the 
Statistical Section of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
the number of women employed in positions of responsibility or as 
specialists in the various branches of economic activity was 84,600 
on 1 November 1933, which means that 10.1 per cent. of the positions 
of responsibility are held by women, while in industry 43,000 women 
hold managerial posts (9.2 per cent.). It is to be noted that doctors 
and teachers are not included in these figures, although women form 
a fairly high percentage in both these branches. Moreover, from 5 
to 10 per cent. of the responsible and specialist workers have not been 
registered. Incomplete as they are, these statistics show that the 
number of women in administrative and managerial posts reaches 
an imposing figure. 

The number of women employed in managerial work in the trade 
unions is increasing. The percentage of women among responsible 
trade union officials—members of boards of management, chiefs of 
trade union sections, teachers in intermediate and higher trade union 
institutions—has risen considerably during recent years. 
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These results are shown by the following figures compiled by the 
Statistical Section of the Central Trade Union Council. 


Percentage of women 
1928 1933 


Central Trade Union Council 11.1 21.8 
Central trade union committees 11.6 22.8 
Regional inter-trade-union councils 8.8 18.5 
Regional trade union sections 7.6 20.5 


Trade union bodies 


In country districts the rise in the level of education among women 
and the development of women’s activities are particularly striking. 
According to statistics quoted by Mr. Stalin at the seventeenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party, 6,000 kolkhozes are presided over by 
women, while 60,000 women are members of the boards of manage- 
ment of the kolkhozes. In addition, 28,000 women are employed as 
chiefs of brigade, 100,000 as labour organisers, while 9,000 manage 
the commercial undertakings attached to the kolkhozes, and 7,000 
drive tractors. 

Women have also conquered some of the highest posts in the field 
of science. In the higher educational establishments controlled by the 
Commissariat of Public Education of the R.S.F.S.R., there are 
41 women professors, 271 women lecturers, 470 assistants, and 656 pro- 
bationers. 

The following table shows the number and proportion of women 


holding managerial posts in technical institutes. 





Total number Number of Percentage 


lass of scientific workers 
Cc of workers women of women 





Directors of institutes for scientific 
research 2,100 


Chiefs of section 6,360 
Scientific work of every description 27,692 


Auxiliary scientific staff (engineers, 
economists, laboratory staff) 22,474 


Assistants 2,701 




















In the industrial branches, the number of women in skilled occu- 
pations is rapidly increasing. 

A comparison of the general census figures for December 1926 
with those of the urban population census taken in May 1931 shows 
that whereas in 1926 there were 4,800 skilled women metal workers 
employed in the various branches of industry, their number had 
increased to 86,700 by 1931. In power stations there were 600 women 
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mechanics in 1926 and 12,500 in 1981, while the number of skilled 
women workers employed in the leather industry increased from 
5,900 in 1926 to 29,200 in 1931, the corresponding figures for the 
printing trades being 5,200 and 12,900. 

In the industries manufacturing agricultural machinery and 
transport machinery, women form 38 per cent. of the total number 
of milling machine workers and from 62 to 65 per cent. of the total 
number of drillers ; 12 to 15 per cent. of the turners in the manufacture 
of transport machinery and in the motor vehicle and tractor industry 
are women, 22 per cent. of those employed in the manufacture of agri- 
cultural machinery, and so on. 

It may be noted that most of the skilled occupations mentioned 
above are included in the list established by the 1931 Order concerning 
occupations in which the amount of female labour was to be consider- 
ably raised. 

In the opinion of the Central Trade Union Council of the U.S.S.R., 
however, women do not yet play a sufficiently important part in the 
Soviet economic system, and it is one of the duties of the trade unions 
to provide women with still greater opportunities for vocational 
instruction so as to enable more of them to hold managerial posts in 
industrial undertakings. 

The following table shows the number and percentage of women 
in managerial and technical posts at the time of the trade union census 
taken at the end of 1932 and the beginning of 1933. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN ENGINEERS AND TECHNICIANS 
IN CERTAIN UNDERTAKINGS 





estan of Percentage of women 


engineers 
and ae eed i 
Trade union technicians oO staff, Intermediate . 
recorded women | higher-grade engineers All — 
by the engineers and = 
census and technicians 
| technicians | 





technicians 





Iron and steel 8.1 


Manufacture of 
transport 
machinery 


Motor vehicle and 
tractor industry 


Railway construc- 
tion industry 


























With regard to women manual workers, the same article points 
out that female labour is not yet sufficiently utilised in certain skilled 
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occupations. The filing of metals is a case in point : in the manufacture 
of transport machinery, women form only 4.8 per cent. of the total 
number of filers employed, while in the motor-car and tractor industry 
and in the manufacture of agricultural machinery the proportion is 
8.1 and 12 per cent. respectively. There are still fewer women (1.4 per 
cent.) in occupations which require a high degree of technical skill, 
such as that of fitter, etc. 

In view of the rapid advance, in both quantity and quality, in the 
employment of women and the close connection between this advance 
and the rising standard of education among women, the composition 
of female labour is appreciably different from that of male labour. 

As regards age, it may be noted that the majority of female workers 
are under 30, and that more than half of them are under 28. According 
to the results of the trade union census, the proportion of female 
workers under 23 years of age is as high as 60 per cent. in the iron 
and steel industry, while the corresponding figure for male workers 
is only 86.3 per cent. In the transport machinery manufacturing 
industry the proportion of workers under 23 years of age is 61 per cent. 
for females and 38 per cent. for males ; in the motor vehicle and tractor 
industry it is 66.5 for females and 48.1 per cent. for males. 

As regards origin, it may be noted that the largest proportion 
(33 to 36 per cent.) of the female workers enter industry directly from 
school ; these are mostly the children of workers. A considerable pro- 
portion — 25 to 27 per cent. — come from the country, from kolkhozes 
and from the poor classes of peasants not yet engaged in collective 
farming, while 25 to 30 per cent. were formerly housewives or domestic 
servants. In the iron and steel industry, for example, former domestic 
servants constitute 7.4 per cent. and former housewives 15.6 per cent. 
of the total number of female workers. In the manufacture of transport 
machinery, former servants and housewives form respectively 8.2 
and 18.9 per cent. of the female labour employed, and 12.8 and 17.7 
per cent. in the manufacture of agricultural machinery. 

The standard of education among women at the time of the trade 
union census of 1932-1933 also differed appreciably from that among 
men, as is shown by the table on the following page. 

These figures show that the percentage of persons with school 
education is much lower among females than among males. Although 
the average duration of the education received is the same for both 
sexes, there are appreciable differences in the level of the education 
received by males and females : the proportion of female workers who 
attended school for not more than two and a half years is fairly high, 
but on the other hand the group of female workers who attended school 
for more than four and a half years is large. 

Young female workers are not inferior, and are often even superior, 
in their development to young male workers. The group formed by 
workers with no school education or with less than two and a half years 
consists of women of a certain age, most of them having formerly 
been housewives or domestic servants, or peasants. The desire to 
learn and increase their capacities is very great among these women. 
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STANDARD OF EDUCATION AMONG MEN AND WOMEN AT THE TIME 
OF THE TRADE UNION CENSUS OF 1982-1933 





Length of school education 
Number | Percentage 
of workers | of persons (percentages) fee 
Trade union —— with pe — 
thou- school 
. Up to 2%-4% | Over4% (years) 
sands) education 2% years| years years 








Iron and steel : 
Males 
Females 


Manufacture of 
transport 
machinery : 

Males 
Females 


Motor vehicle and 
tractor industry : 
Males 
Females 


Electrotechnical 
industry : 
Males 
Females 


Milling, bakery, 
confectionery : 
Males 
Females 


Building : 
Males 
Females 





























At the time of the census, from 15 to 17 per cent. of the women workers 
employed in the iron and steel industry, in the motor vehicle and tractor 
industry, and in the electrotechnical industry, and 21 per cent. of 
the women working in the manufacture of transport machinery, were 
attending different schools and classes, in addition to the practical 
classes on the technique of production which have been and are being 
attended by thousands of women workers. 

The Central Trade Union Council considers that it is the duty of 
the trade union organisations to do away with illiteracy among women 
workers who have received no education, to bring the level of know- 
ledge among women workers whose education is inadequate up to the 
standard reached after four years’ attendance at an elementary 
school, and by suitable propaganda to encourage women and girls 
who have completed the elementary school course to acquire knowledge 
corresponding to a seven-year course. 
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The training of women technicians and higher-grade staff is also 
making great progress, as is shown in the following table. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WOMEN’S STUDIES IN THE VARIOUS INSTITUTIONS 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION BETWEEN 1928 AND 1938 





1928 1933 





Institution Total Women students Total Women students 
h 


number 
of of 


students Number —_ students Number 








Per 
cent. 





Higher schools : 159,757 | 44,892 | 28.1 | 469,215 | 156,249 | 33.3 
(a) Industry 45,592 13.4 | 283,488 | 46,220 | 19.8 
(b) Agriculture 22,421 17.4 | 62,224 | 19,040 | 30.6 
(c) Pedagogy 22,746 48.7 | 95,851 | 46,679 | 49.3 
(d) Medicine 9,977 62.0 | 46,422 | 33,145 | 71.4 


Technical schools 187,250 37.6 | 797,006 33,235 41.7 
Workers’ faculties 49,200 15.6 | 352,700 | 119,919 | 34.0 


Industrial schools 178,300 49,210 27.6 | 958,900 | 283,834 | 29.6 





























The training of women for managerial posts in the trade unions 
has also been intensified, and at the Moscow higher trade union school 
there were, during the school year 1930-31, 17.1 per cent. of women 
in a total number of 828 students. In the regional trade union schools, 
where the length of the course is one or two years, the proportion 
of women students increased from 21.4 per cent. in 1982-33 to 25.4 
per cent. at the beginning of 1934. 

The evolution in women’s employment in recent years has been 
helped to a large extent by the development of institutions which 
lighten the household duties of women, as, for example, the develop- 
ment of canteens in undertakings and of day nurseries and nursery 
schools. The organisation of such institutions was begun a number 
of years ago, but the system has been extended mainly since the intro- 
duction of the first Five-Year-Plan. 

In 1928 there were only 6,026 canteens for the use of the working 
classes ; by 1933 their number had increased to 387,000, serving 
26,647,000 persons in both town and country districts. In the towns 
the number of places for children in day nurseries increased from 
52,400 in 1926 to 262,700 in 1932. In the country districts the number 
of places in permanent day nurseries was 350,300 in 1932, and in 
summer day nurseries 3,952. 

The number of children cared for in nursery schools increased from 
129,000 in 1928-29 to 1,146,000 in 1932-33. In addition, 4,085,000 
children took advantage of summer schools and playgrounds in 
1932-38. Whereas the social insurance budget in 1929 granted 82 mil- 
lion roubles for the maintenance of child welfare institutions, the 1933 
budget allocated 196 million roubles, and the 1934 budget 281 million 
roubles, to this object. 
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Credit Unions in the United States 


In 1927 the International Labour Review published an article 
by Mr. Roy F. Bergengren 4, describing a particular type of co-operative 
organisation which, though it does exist in rare instances in certain 
European countries and in Asia, has nowhere attained so considerable 
a development as in the United States. 

The article dealt, in fact, with co-operative thrift and credit 
societies, commonly called “ credit unions”, which are organisations 
of persons of whom perhaps the majority have not, and never have 
had, any banking connections. They are designed to fill the legitimate 
credit needs of workingmen and other people of small means, and to 
make credit available to them for provident purposes at moderate 
rates so as to resist the oppressive methods of usurers, the “ loan 
sharks ”’. 

Since the publication of Mr. Bergengren’s article, and under the 
encouragement of the Credit Union National Extension Bureau, 
remarkable progress has been noted, both in the extension of legislation 
on credit unions and in the development of the movement itself. 
While credit union laws existed at that time only in 24 States (the 
first law having been enacted in Massachusetts in 1909), 13 other 
States have since passed legislation authorising the formation of such 
societies, and the District of Columbia has a like statute. The Federal 
Congress has finally adopted an Act authorising the incorporation 
of these co-operative credit societies on a Federal basis. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 


It may be useful to recall the principles upon which credit unions 
operate and which have for the most part been embodied in the 
legislation : 

1. Membership open to persons of good character who have a 
community of interest with the credit union group. 

2. Low membership fees, and shares of low denomination, which 
may be paid for in instalments. 

3. Democracy in management, with officers and committees 
elected by and responsible to the members. 

4. One vote per member, irrespective of the number of shares 
held. No proxies. 

5. Loans to members only. 

6. Loans to directors, officers, and committee members generally 
prohibited. 

7. Loans made only for productive purposes and urgent needs. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 5, May 1927: “ Credit Co- 
operation as Adapted to the Needs of the Worker ”’, by Roy F. BERGENGREN. 
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8. Amount of loan based not on the member’s investment in the 
society, but on his needs and character. 


9. Loans at low rates of interest, and interest generally payable 
only on unpaid balances. 


10. Dividends payable on all fully-paid shares. 


TREND OF DEVELOPMENT 


The rapid growth of the credit union movement is evidenced by 
four general surveys made by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. The results of the latest study have been recently published 
in the Monthly Labour Review |, and are briefly analysed below. 

It appears from the data supplied that the number of organisations 
in business at the end of 1988 was five times that at the end of 1925, 
having risen from slightly over 400 to more than 2,000. Some 50 of 
these were started from 1931 to 1933. The simplicity of the credit 
union structure and procedure, and the increasing difficulty of obtaining 
loans through ordinary sources of credit, have undoubtedly contributed 
to this growth. 

The membership more than tripled in the same time, having 
increased from a little over 100,000 to nearly 360,000. 

At the end of 1933 the credit societies reporting had share capital 
amounting to $22,457,861. In addition, some 51,000 members had 
deposited with these societies savings aggregating $5,685,276. Reserves 
to cover possible losses had been built up amounting to $2,372,711. 

The total resources of the societies reporting were $35,496,668 at 
the end of 1933. 

During 1933, these societies made combined loans of $28,217,457, 
fulfilling the credit needs of 206,295 borrowing members. 

Although the figures published by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
do not cover all the 2,016 credit unions known to have been in operation 
at the end of 1933, and some data were obtained only for 1,772 societies, 
they nevertheless fully characterise the rapid and incessant develop- 
ment of the movement. 

This development can furthermore be observed by examining the 
distribution of co-operative credit societies according to their age. 

Practically half of the societies reporting are under three years old, 
and the number of societies of less than ten years’ standing is almost 
twelve times that of those which have been in existence for over ten 
and under fifteen years. 

The development in this respect since the publication of the 
former article in the International Labour Review marks a sudden 
rise in 1928, and, though there was a slight decline in the following 
year, the tendency has since been always in an upward direction. 
Thus, the number of credit unions established in 1927 was 46 ; in 1928, 
112; in 1929, 88; in 1930, 96; in 1981, 102; in 1932, 184; and in 
1933, 239. 





1 UnitTep States, BUREAU OF LaBour Statistics : Monthly Labour Review, 
Vol. 39, No. 8, Sept. 1934 : “ Operations of Co-operative Credit Societies in 1933 ”’, 
by Florence E. Parker, of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
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The general development of the co-operative credit movement 
in each of the years 1925, 1929, 1932 and 19838 is shown in the fol- 


lowing table : 





Item 








Total number of so- 
cieties 


Number reporting 


Membership : 
Total 
Average per society 


Share capital : 
Amount 
Average per member 


Guarantee funds 


Loans during year : 
Total amount 
Average per society 
Average per loan 


Loans outstanding at 
end of year 








419 
176 


107,779 
612 


$10,706,099 
$99 


1 


$20,100,356 
$116,187 
$381 


$13,390,423 





838 


264,908 
320 


$24,065,407 
$92 
$2,079,450 
$24,548,353 


$58,310 
$350 


$30,811,582 





1,612 
1,472 


301,119 
216 


$21,708,328 
$70 


$2,110,815 


$16,375,952 
$16,475 
$156 


$24,826,291 





2,016 
1,772 


359,646 
215 


$22,457,861 
$62 


$2,372,711 


$28,217,457 
$22,811 
$138 


$26,391,683 








1 No data. 
MEMBERSHIP 


Restrictions as regards membership are almost universal in credit 
co-operative societies. As Miss Parker says in her article in the Monthly 
Labour Review, this is due to the fact that “ a considerable proportion 
of the credit unions’ business consists of character loans made without 
any security except the personal integrity of the borrower.” It is 
therefore a technical necessity “ for the safety of the loans made that 
the borrower’s financial reliability be known, and this is possible only 
in a group the members of which are known to each other.” A com- 
mon provision of the by-laws of credit unions, sanctioned by State 
laws, and especially by the Federal Credit Union Act, is that the mem- 
bership shall be limited to a group having a common bond of occupation 
or association, or to persons residing within a well-defined neigh- 
bourhood, community, or rural district. 

Out of 1,016 societies reporting on this point at the end of 1933, the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics indicates that membership limitations 
were imposed by all but 47 societies. The largest group was that of 
societies formed among the employees of individual companies estab- 
lished in the railroad and meat-packing industries. The next largest 
group was that of credit unions of public employees ; in this group, 
societies of Federal employees (mainly in the postal service) predomin- 
ated. In brief, in 470 credit unions membership was limited to em- 
ployees of specified companies ; in 824 credit unions to public em- 
ployees ; in 50 to residents of specified localities ; in 43 to employees 
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of specified organisations such as clubs, colleges, universities, farmers’ 
organisations, etc. ; in 87 to members of specified labour organisations ; 
in 86 to members of specified religious groups ; in 6 to specified occupa- 
tions ; and in 8 to specified nationalities. 

Within these limitations, membership is open to all persons of 
good character. 

The societies are generally of small size, which enables members 
to know one another. The 1,678 societies for which the 1983 member- 
ship was reported had an aggregate membership of 359,646, an average 
of 215 persons per society, with a maximum of 1,301 for the State 
of Rhode Island, and a minimum of 88 for Arkansas. Out of 772 
individual societies reporting their membership, 332 (43 per cent.) 
had a specified membership of under 100 ; 235 (30 per cent.) had from 
100 to 250 ; and only 205 societies (27 per cent.) exceeded that member- 
ship. Among these 205 credit unions, only some 44 had a member- 
ship of over 750. 


RESOURCES 


As regards resources at the end of 1933, the 1,644 societies reporting 
their share capital had a combined amount of more than $22,000,000, 
the average capital contributed per member ranging in the various 
States from $12 in Oklahoma to $110 in Louisiana; for all States 
combined the average amount was $62. In addition to the amount 
in share capital, 1,442 societies reported guarantee funds or reserves 
aggregating $2,373,711, an average of $1,645 per society. Including 


the savings deposits received by the credit unions in States where the 
law permitted such deposits, the total resources for 1,707 organisations 
for which figures were available amounted to $35,496,668, an average 
of $20,795 per society. The majority of the societies, however, had 
small resources ; over 50 per cent. had assets of less than $5,000, and 
over 80 per cent. assets of less than $25,000. Slightly under 5 per cent. 
had resources of $100,000 or more. 


Loans GRANTED 


During 1933, the loans granted amounted to $28,217,457, and the 
borrowers numbered 206,295. This was an average of $138 per loan, an 
amount well within the maximum allowed by the least liberal law. 
The minimum average was $42 (in Connecticut), and the maximum 
$228 (in New York). Co-operative credit organisations grant loans 
only for provident or productive purposes and for urgent needs ; 
these requirements, however, are construed very liberally. The 
practice in regard to security for loans varies. Generally, character 
loans may be made in amounts up to $50 without any security except 
the committee’s knowledge of the borrower’s reliability. For greater 
amounts, adequate security must be provided, but that security may 
be the endorsement of one or more fellow members and/or the pledging 
of the borrower’s share capital. 

Some of the State laws limit the size of the loans that may be made 
by co-operative credit societies. The lowest limit is that laid down 
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by the Louisiana and New Jersey laws ($500), but other laws are more 
liberal, allowing up to $8,000 (mortgage loans in Massachusetts). 
The Federal Credit Union Act, on the other hand, provides that no 
loan may be made to any member in excess of $200, or 10 per cent. 
of the Federal Credit Union’s paid-in and unimpaired capital and 
supplies, whichever is the greater. 

Interest charged on loans varies, the rate most commonly in 
force being 1 per cent. per month, computed on the unpaid balance. 
The statement given by the Bureau of Labour Statistics shows that 
among 1,010 organisations which reported on this point, 478 societies 
charged 1 per cent. interest per month, and that for the societies 
charging interest per year the most usual rates were 6 per cent. (210 
societies), 12 per cent. (146 societies), 9 per cent. (60 societies), and 7 
per cent. (24 societies). 

The expenses for operations of credit unions were very low, the 
average in 1933 being 2.21 per cent. of the amount of loans granted, 
according to statements furnished by 279 societies. There are very 
few paid employees. Many credit unions have none at all, this not 
being necessary until the society attains a considerable volume of 
business. In the case of credit unions formed among the employees 
of a single firm, the employer often provides office space (including, 
of course, lighting and heating). Taxes, office supplies, stationery, 
and insurance are the only items of expenditure for a large proportion 
of the societies. 


UTILISATION OF SURPLUS 


After the expenses are paid, and provision is made for reserves, 
the remainder of the surplus on the year’s operations is divided among 
the members in proportion to the shares held by them. Of the 1,059 
societies reporting on this point, 590 paid dividends on the 1938 
business, the amount so returned being $999,293. 

“The main benefit of these organisations ”, as Miss Parker points 
out, “lies not in the returns made to depositors and stock holders, 
but in the savings effected for the borrowers through the low interest 
rates and in the benefit, which cannot be evaluated, growing out of 
the relief of the exploited borrower and the lifting of the burden of 
anxiety from his shoulders. Supplementary benefits are the encourage- 
ment of thrift on the part of members, their gradual training in the 
budgeting of their finances, and (for committee members and officers) 
training in the handling of large sums of money.” 











STATISTICS 


Statistics of the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the state of 
unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes on the 
sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics for each 
country were given in the January Review.1 Figures for different 
industries and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book 
for 1933 (Appendix II, Labour Statistics). Yearly figures (averages for 
twelve months) are given for the period from 1927 onwards and are in 
some cases computed by the Office. The figures are the latest available 
and are in some cases provisional ; they are subject to change as new 
figures become available. Unless otherwise indicated the monthly 
figures refer to the end of each month. The sign * signifies : “no figures 
exist ” ; the sign —: “ figures not yet received ” ; the sign + : “ pro- 
visional figure ”. The countries are in most cases arranged in French 
alphabetical order. 


I. Unemployment. 


Table I gives statistics for 34 countries. If not otherwise stated, 
the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly unemployed, and in 
most cases fall far short of the reality. Their principal value 
is in indicating the fluctuations from time to time, and only 
between such movements are international comparisons possible ; 
the various series are not equally sensitive to changes on the 
labour market and an equal change in any two series does not 
necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries con- 
cerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in administrative practices, 
in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, in the amount 
of “short time ” worked, and in “normal” hours often result in a 
decrease (or increase) in the recorded level of unemployment which 
does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages are, 
however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of changes 
in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of “ partial 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1935, pp. 103-116. 
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unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, 
and based on different definitions ; thus here too international com- 
parisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office!; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 


II. Employment. 


Table II gives statistics for 28 countries. In the great majority of 
cases the figures relate to workers recorded as in employment at a cer- 
tain date, irrespective of the number of hours worked per day and per 
worker. In some cases, however, the statistics relate to the number of 
hours worked during a certain period of time, and they do in this case 
record the fluctuations in the volume of employment. According to their 
source the series may be roughly classified in two groups : (1) those 
(the majority) based on employers’ returns and indicating the changes 
in the number of workers employed or hours worked in a selected 
sample of mainly industrial establishments ; these statistics do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule index numbers only are reproduced below ; (2) those based on 
returns of employed members in compulsory sickness or in unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes and covering the great majority of the working 
population ; as these statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluc- 
tuations in the absolute extent of employment, absolute figures are 
generally given as well as index numbers. 

Owing, however, to the different scope of the various series and the 
different methods used in their compilation and classification, inter- 
national comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its 
fluctuations are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, there- 
fore, is in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 
In order to facilitate such comparisons the Office has as far as possible 
recalculated the indexes on 1929 as common base (= 100). The original 
base year is given in brackets in the headings of the tables ; 
figures in heavy type indicate that the original base has been 
retained. 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
: GERMANY | AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA | 
Trade 7 : Unemployment | Employment ment | 
union | Employment exchange statistics || 7 — | insurance | exchange 
— returns | ni | | _ statistics | statistics 
P Applicants netened Unemployed 
} Per- for work . ~ +A 3 Unemployed in receipt Applicants 
centage | registered we of benefit cs cake | 
A Per Per ||... | Per registered 
ployed | Number | Number | pet || Number | pad Number b. ¥ 
\~ | 
| 4927 8.8 =~ 1,353,000‘! * | 31032 | 7.0 || 172,450 | 13.6 | 200,112 
1928 8.4 -- 1,353,000 * 45,669 10.8 156,185 12.1 182,444 
1929 = 1,919,917" tans ” 47,359 11.1 pany =e 192, : 
. 3,194,420 »139,455 “ 84,767 19.3 ,389 . 242,612 
ison 33.7 4,672,991 4,573,219 23.7 || 117,866 27.4 | 253,368 20.3 300,223 
1932 43.7 5,710,405 5,579,858 30.1 i 120,454 29.0 || 309,968 26.1 377,894 
1933 - 5,024,673 | 4,733,014 25.8 | 104,035 25.1 | 328,844 29.0 405,741 
1934 * 3,246,117 | 2:657,688 | 144¢)) — — || 287/528 | 26.3t | pas 
|1983 Dec. 24.7' 4,518,209 | 4,059,055 22.6 ad ° 335,919 30.5 422,258 
| 1934 Jan. 25.4 4,397,950 | 3,772,792 20.4T ° ° 357,291 32.3 440,345 
Feb. 20.1 4,081,243 3,372,611 18.2T 92,297 21.9 | 352,451 32.1 434,679 
Aon | isa | sisoe'sar | xeos'est | init] - | Sosista | 271 | g7si73s 
Ap 15.4 394,327 ,608, . | 295, 27. . 
| May 14.9 3,224,981 2,528,960 13.7T 88,413 20.9 273,576 25.0 353,509 
Re AD |S | Eames | tee) | | ee) ee | Be 
July 15.3 204 | 2,426,0 . 7,213 23. y 
Aug. 15.2 "886,837 2,397,562 13.0T 86,652 20.4 | 248,066 22.9 328,915 
Sept. 15.2 2,736,696 | 2,281,800 12.3T ° ° 243,874 22.4 325,547 
Oct. a 2,707,563 | 2,267,657 12.3f |! e ° 249,275 22.8 331, 094 
| Nov. * 809,140 | 2,352,662 | 12.7t|) — — | 275,116 | 24.9 | 363/513 
Dec, " , 942 2,604,434 14.1f ° ” 308,106 28.1f _— 
1935 Jan. —_ _ _ _ ° ° 334,337 — _ 
| \ oe om | 
| Rase figure | 6,889,539 | 18,507,710 t | 425,106 = || 1,103,201 ¢ ‘ 





' New series; returns from the German Labour Front. 


1933 not including persons employed in labour camps. 
forschun. 


* Average for 11 months. 


* Since 31 July 
* Figures calculated by the Institut far Konjunktur- 



















































































£. * Revised figures. 
BELotuM Buroarta # CANADA | Cums 
Unemployment insurance statistics Official —— —-- 7 
Rate Unemployed estimates returns a> statistics 
Wholly Partially Number Unemployed Applicants || Applicants 
i |. Per unem- Per for work for wo 
Number | cont Number cont. ployed Number | cent. | registered registered 
= D UR Seeeseel UR ee ccna se 
| 1927 11,112 | 1.8 | 23,763 | 3.9 - | size | 49 | 13,541 | . 
| 1928 5,386 0.9 22,293 3.5 ed | 8, 120 | 45 | 12,758 | sd 
1929 8,462 1.3 18,831 3.0 e 11, 488 | 5.7 | 14,966 | ° 
1930 23,250 | 3.6 | 50,918 | 7.9 * 22/873 | 11.1 33,008 | . 
1931 79,186 10.9 121,890 16.9 e 33,625 16.8 71,385 | 29,345 
1932 161,468 19.0 175,259 20.7 22,153 | 38,777 22.0 75,140 107,295 
1933 168,023 17.0 170,0 023 17.2 24,977 33,488 22.3 | 81,809 71,805 
1934 — -- _ —_— 28,317f 18.2 | 88,888 —_ 
/1933 Dee, 194,279 19.9 163,537 16.6 34,499 30,799 | 21.0 | 90,333 65,269 
| | 1994 Jan. y 21.5 183,712 18.9 43,505 31,695 21.2 97,324 51,502 
Feb. 195,405 20.3 178,556 18.6 42,029 | 29; 568 | 20.0 91,011 46,775 
March} 182,561 18.8 162,780 16.7 40,763 | 28,436 | 19.5 | 88,452 38,953 
April 188,478 19.4 170,352 17.6 36,479 28,725 | 19.1 $9,817 31,459 
May 170,261 17.5 162,511 16.7 35,568 28,994 | 18.5 88,740 29,015 
June | 165,342 | 17.1 | 163,216 | 16.9 33,129 || 28,774 | 18.0 | 986,175 28,040 
Jaly | 167,979 | 17.4 | 175,974 | 18.2 ‘ | 27,945 | 17.9 | 83,250 25,789 
Aug. | 164,969 | 17.1 | 169,255 | 17.5 23,555 || 26,191 16.5 | 83,207 24,456 
Sept. | 173,118 | 17.9 | 156.408 | 16.2 20,723 || 26,204 | 164 84,641 23/289 
Oct. | 173,368 | 18.0 | 153,422 | 15.9 23,482 || 26,291 | 162 | 91.137 23/214 
Nov. 193, "212 20.2 150,997 15.7 29,527 27,825T 17.5 | 94,474 _ 
| Dee. —_ =_ ons ons = 29,160 | 18.0 | 88,431 | —_ 
11935 Jan. to oe ne =< _ _ = =—_ | —_ 
a _ 
| Uase figure 954,920 | . | 162,000 =| * | . 











* The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





DANZIG 
DENMARK (Free City of) SPAIN Estonia * UnitEp States 





Employ- || Employ- Employ- Trade union Estimates 
ment ment oy ment returns * (American | 
exchange || exchange Parr exchange Federation 
statistics || statistics statistics statistics —-. of Labour) 
Appli- | Unem- Unemployed Unem- Unweighted| ae | 
ployed ployed || Weighted) 5 a. | 
; r ployed 
registered|| Wholly | Partially||registered Wholly tially 
2,957 
629 


3,181 
3,089 




















97,478 | 28. i 
81,756¢| 22. 97,595 381,278 | 240,541 


131,930 | 37.5 | 137,559 351,804 | 267,143 
122,620 | 34.4 | 134,567 381,199 | 243,898 
112,277 230,588 
102,262 250,268 
82,312 276,899 
62,216 266,882 
57,510 202,287 . 
56,849 199,940 ’ 10,793,000 
Aug. | 57,875 | 15. 253,432 10,821,000 
Sept. | 61,348 | 16. 240,910 10,950,000 
Oct. . . 85,484 || 18,835 : 237,824 : 10,671, 000+ 
Nov. | 83,042 222,413 ‘4 
Dec. | 114,256 | 30. 406,743 | 261,155 7 . 
1935 Jan. | 111,766f| 29. — _ 


> ee ee me BO DD 
ARRAS em 
HW OO Dm tO 















































Base figure 377,446 | | . | . | | * | 620,000 : 


1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * Unemployed occupied on public and civil 
works excluded. * Including those employed on public works, etc. * This series is discontinued for 
the time being, pending revision. 








FINLAND FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 





Statistics of Publi | Employ- 
Employment local unem- Public ment Unemployment insurance statistics 
relief fund exchange 


exchange 
ee ployment tatisti 
statistics | commissions || **@tistics | statistics 





Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing t¢ 

Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) temporary stoppages 

Unemployed | Unemployed |led in receipt| tions for | Per | be 
registered of relief work Number | cent. Number cent. | 














po 
te 


DUI DWHODUIMaIde Cin Sivioem: 


33,549 47,289 899,093 
4,834 15,275 980,326 
928 10,052 994,091 
2,514 13,859 1,467,347 
56,112 75,215 2,129,359 


63,972 273,412 308,096 2,272,590 
17,139 44,656 276,033 307,844 2,110,090 
10,011 23,802 342,165 376,495 1,801,913 


17,062 41,026 312,894 344,899 1,949,477 
20,109 43,172 335,794 370,357 2,045,636 
17,510 349,160 382,878 
14,026 379,361 
i 369,100 
5,996 352,312 
345,314 

350,428 
Aug. 357,672 
Sept. ’ 357,459 

Oct. a 381,534 
Nov. 416,605 

Dec. 454,915 
1935 Jan. _ 479,005T 526,859T 


eee 
g583 


= — 
to 
. 


Bes 
cetesst 


sooo se 
a a 
A 


$ 
as 





soa 
Fr 

~] 

Ee 


os 
POR PO NS PO GO Le LORE RORDIS BORD LOGO Bm DORE 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


14.9 
































Base figure 2 ° + a | 12,960,000 
+ From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. = 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


STATISTICS 





GREAT 
BRITAIN 


HuNGARY 


 Dutcn || 
East INDIEs || 


Inish Frew STATE 





{] 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


|| insurance 








exchange 
statistics 


registered 





Applicants 


Applications 
or work 


Applicants 
for work 


With claims 


to unem- Total 


Applicants for work | 


fund 
|| statistics * 
| oon sag i ee: 
i} Wholly Number 


Unemployed 


Per 


ployment cent. 


benefit 
13,728 
14,821 
14,679 
16,378 
17,852 
20,217 
19,897 
20,558 
21,420 





| unemployed | 


registered registered 





278,484 * 
324,422 " 
300,787 * 
425,437 || 369,408 
734,454 || 422,755 
1,006,442 || 485,681 
1,018,955 || 408,710 
963,677 —_ 
1,132,257 || 382,315 
390,243 


385,343 
$81,114 
382,977 
378,065 
372,070 
367,950 


13,881 * 
14,715 * 
15,173 * 
43,592 * 

52,305 6,964 
66,235 10,922 
60,595 14,576 
55,523 
56,478 


FYPPA ese 


. 


OD be 


| 103,671 | 
79,414 


2,159,231 


2,224,079 
2,389,068 
2,317,909 
2,201,577 
2,148,195 
2,090,381 
2,092,586 











oom bo bo to 





llil Ll eeeesere | 




















2,325, 373 = 
| a ae ME § 


~* "The figures relate to the 











7,489,385 | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| , 961,705 





+ Extended series. * Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 
Ist of the following month. 





Mexico 





PALESTINE || PonTUGAL 


LATVIA NoRWAY 


New ZEALAND 





Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 





Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Un- 


employed 
registered 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Applica- 
tions 
for work 
registered 


Official 
esti- 
mates * 


Employment 


Trade union fund 
exchange statistics 


returns 


Official 
estimates 





Appli- | Employed 
cants for | on public 
work reg- relief 
|| istered * works 


Unemployed 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Number 
unem- 
ployed Number 
3,131 e 8,561 
4,700 ° 6,502 
sa 5,902 
75,689" 7,175 
257,722 ° 
336,552 
275,954 





Un- 
employed * 























23,889 * | « 
21,759 
19,089 
19,353 


27,479 





| 4,833 

24,083 

| 18,239 

| 18,370 
. 








40,173 
48,456 


33,352 


14,790 
25,255 


16,588 
24,210 
26,704 
27,986 
29,048 
30,037 





“| 
. . 
2,895 | $8,104 


44,881 
42,292 
40,844 
39,993 
40,066 
40,635 
44,429 
45,793 
46,894 
46,754 
45,359 
42,992 


|| 17,150 

16,400 
15,040 
13,700 
14,400 





mr AQ 


14,631 
15,771 





bo bo bo bo bo bo 
CNA P PN 


45,963 


38,556 
40,056 | 
39,046 | 



































| =m = | - f «| 


Figure for the month of May according to ‘the population census. * Incomplete figures. 
figures relate to the 15th of the month. * Including persons employed on public relief works. 
series. * These statistics have been discontinued for the time being. 








* The 
* Modified 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





RUMANIA 
Employ- 


ment 
exchange 
statistics * 


NETHERLANDS POLAND 
Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 





Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange statistics returns 


statistics | 





Applications for 
work registered employed 


Number | Por cent. || registered 


163,953 7.5 ° 
125,552 5.0 10,373 
4.9 7,288 
8.8 23,686 
12.6 35,737 
11.8 
11.9 
16.3 


16.3 
19.0 
19.5 


Unemployed 
Number | Por cont. 


31,076 | 12.0 
29,716 | 10.6 
32,621" | 10.7% 
12.2 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Un- Un- 
employed 


registered 


Unemployed 
Number | Por ceat. 
26,868 


’ 
27,775 
41,281 
96,751 

177,557 
176,429 
169,588f 

















25,476 
24,399 
21,770 
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ee ee 
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Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct, 

Nov. 


Dec. 
1935 Jan. 


SESSSSSR5 
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Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 
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exchange 
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Trade 
union fund 
returns 
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exchange 
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Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 
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9,930 

14,761 
15,997 
17,733 
27,768 
28,109 
21,077 


11,211 
11,721 








Base figure 





465,982 








1,407,137f 





* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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TABLE H. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT * 
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Employers’ returns returns 7 (Manufacturing industries) 


Total number of “ . : 
hours worked per day Index (1923-1925) Estimates of : 


Index _ 
Number | Index |\1 Jan.i927) Employed Weekly 
(thousands)| (1931) Unadjusted| Adjusted Biosors) 
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Base 7 
A. | | 36,649t | 3,639,095 t | 
. | The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Figure for July. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 

The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! (cont.) 





FINLAND FRANCE * Great Britain 





Employers’ returns Returns of labour inspectors _ Unemployment | 
insurance statistics 





Index (1926) Index ‘ 
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a | * | * | 698,087 1,084,658 t | 914,171 | - 4 
» The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the first of the following month. * Ministry of Corporations. 
‘ Fascist General Industrial Confederation. * Figures relating to the middle of each month. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (coni.) 
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N&STHERLANDS 
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of Industries 
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(manufactures) 
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wae 201,284 | . * | * | * 
_ | The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
mn heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the 1st of the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, 
including unemployed. * Average for the month. * Including “ Natives’’. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Index Numbers of the General Level of Wages 
(Industries, Mines, etc.) 


The purpose of the tables given below is to show the general move- 
ment of industrial wages in different countries. They are in continua- 
tion of those previously published in the Review under the same title. ! 

All the index numbers have been calculated by the International 
Labour Office on a common base, the year 1929 (the annual average 
as far as possible). The index numbers of money wages are based on 
series published by the competent authorities in the different countries, 
and expressing the average level of wages in absolute figures. In the 
absence of series showing absolute amounts, which in certain cases 
were not available, recourse has been had to the index numbers 
published, which have then been reduced to the common base. The 
index numbers of real wages have been obtained by dividing the 
index numbers of money wages by the official cost-of-living index 
number ? for the country under consideration, this index number 
itself being reduced where necessary to the year 1929 as base. In 
certain cases, depending on the methods of computation adopted, 
slight inaccuracies may result from this shifting of the base of the 
indexes, but these inaccuracies cannot be more than trifling. 

For’ some countries the available series do not go back so far as 
the year 1929 ; for these, the nearest year to that date has been taken 
as base, and the index numbers are shown in the tables in italics. 
Further, in some cases the cost-of-living indexes available cannot 
be combined with the existing index numbers of money wages without 
certain reserves ; in particular where the cost-of-living indexes relate 
to a single town (usually the capital), while the index numbers of 
wages cover the whole country or definitely limited regions, as in the 
case of mines. In such cases the index numbers of real wages are 
given in brackets. 

The index numbers now cover 25 countries. The series given in 
the tables have been chosen with the intention of giving for each 
country as comprehensive a view as possible of the general movement 
of industrial wages, this term being taken to include wages not only in 
manufacturing, but also in mines, public services, and even commerce, 
but as a general rule excluding agriculture.* In some cases, as the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 5, Nov. 1934, pp. 677-691. 

2 These cost-of-living index numbers are published quarterly in the International 
Labour Review. For the figures most recently published, cf. Vol. XXXI, No. 1, 
Jan. 1935, pp. 120-122. For notes on the methods of compiling these index numbers 
cf, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, April 1933, pp. 539-552, and later numbers. 

3 For some countries, however, the general series given in the present tables 
cover agriculture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture. 
cf. “ Wages in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934", in International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1984, pp. 692-708 and 
844-865. 
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general series relating to industries do not include certain non-manu- 
facturing branches, supplementary series for mines or certain public 
services have, when possible, been added. 

The various wage series show numerous divergencies in the nature 
and scope of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and 
degree of skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating 
the averages. Moreover, as the cost-of-living index numbers used for 
calculating the index numbers of real wages have not been compiled 
by uniform methods, they do not afford a strictly comparable measure 
of fluctuations in the cost of living, so that the index numbers of real 
wages contain an additional element of divergence. 

International comparisons made with the help of these various 
index numbers can therefore only be approximate. Some series will 
be more appropriate for comparisons of one kind, some series for 
another. In this respect the reader may usefully refer to the resolutions 
passed by a conference of statistical experts, recalling the principal 
purposes for which the study of wage movements in time may be 
required, and enumerating the special characteristics required by 
indexes to be used for each of these purposes. * 

The most important characteristics of each of the wage series 
reproduced below are summarily indicated in the tables. As regards 
the nature of the data on which the index numbers are based, the 
essential distinction drawn is between rates and earnings. The sta- 
tistics of rates are based on the conditions laid down in collective agree- 
ments or decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed 
unilaterally by the employers, or merely on the wages recognised by 
custom. As a rule, these standards apply only to time workers and 
normal hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative 
of wages paid to all workers in the branch in question varies from one 
country to another. In some countries, the rates are described as 
“minimum ” rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in 
its strict sense. The statistics of earnings are usually based upon the 
payrolls of a certain number of representative undertakings ; they 
express the average wages actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, 
etc.) to all time and piece workers in the branch under consideration, 
for hours actually worked. 

The scope of the wage statistics is indicated in the headings by 
a statement of the main economic groups covered.” The way in which 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539 : 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics *’ ; also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice : The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-53 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

? These groups, and their relation to the scheme of classification of industries 
adopted by the Office for its international comparisons (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1933, pp. 414-415, and I.L.0. Year-Book, 
1938, Appendix II (Labour Statistics), p. 416), are as follows: (1) agriculture 
(item A), including forestry and cattle rearing (excluded in principle from the 
tables) ; (2) mines (item B), including quarries and oil wells ; (3) industries (items C 
to L), including all manufacturing industries, as well as building and constructional 
work ; (4) public services (items M to R), including transport of every kind ; supply 
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these groups are represented varies widely from country to country ; 
mines and industries are as a rule fairly fully covered ; public services 
and commerce, on the contrary, are often represented by only one or 
two branches, sometimes of very limited scope. 

Fuller information as to the sources and methods of compilation 
of each of the series contained in the tables were published in previous 
numbers of this Review; A note on the new series for Belgium pub- 
lished for the first time is given below. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “‘ no figures exist ’’. 
» » aa ** figures not yet received ”’. 
» » ft » ** provisional figures ”’. 
‘“* branches relating to men only”’. 


” © ” 


Figures in thick-faced type: base of the index numbers. 
- Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
- Figures in brackets: index numbers of real wages calculated by means of 
cost-of-living index numbers which are not strictly appropriate. 


Belgium: MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES: Bulletin d’information et de 
documentation (Banque nationale de Belgique). 

The index numbers of hourly earnings of men and women workers are based 
on the results of quarterly enquiries carried out in 160 large undertakings situated 
in most of the different parts of the country and covering the following 19 indus- 
trial groups : coal mines ; coke ovens ; quarries ; cement and marble works ; metal 
working ; pottery and brick works; glass works; building and construction ; 
wood and furniture ; paper ; printing ; textiles ; leather and skins ; chemicals ; 
food ; tobacco ; transport ; gas and electricity ; arts and precision instruments. 

The index numbers are first computed for each undertaking, and are based 
on the average wages actually paid (including the various cash bonuses and over- 
time allowances, but excluding social charges which have to be met by the under- 
taking) during two fortnightly pay periods, (a) to the whole of the workers (in 
some cases including foremen) and (b) to certain typical groups of skilled and of 
unskilled workers respectively. The index numbers for each industrial group 
are then obtained by taking the unweighted arithmetic average of the index 
numbers of the undertakings belonging to the group; the general index is an 
average of the index numbers for the different groups, weighted according to the 
number of the workers, as determined by the 1930 census of industry and com- 
merce. The original index numbers, based on 1933, have been recalculated by 
the International Labour Office. Base: 1929 = 100. 





of water, light, and power ; postal, telegraph, and telephone services ; and public 
administration ; (5) commerce (items S and T), including banks, insurance, hotels, 
and restaurants ; (6) various (items U to Y), covering certain occupations which 
are either ill-defined or too special or limited to be assigned to any particular group. 
. 3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1988, pp. 228-237 
and 248 ; Vol. X XIX, No. 2, Feb. 1934, p. 258, and No. 5, May 1934, p. 716 ; Vol. 
XXX, No. 5, Nov. 1934, p. 681. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. 


(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 





GERMANY 


AUSTRIA 





Mines °, 


industries, 


public services ° 


Mines 





Men 
Men 
(skilled) Sea 
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General 
average 
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(skilled and | 
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Hourly rates 





Money wages 





Earnings per shift 





| 1983: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

| 1984: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec, 
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: March 
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Sept. 
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: March 
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96 
100 
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103 
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102 
102 
103 


104 
102 


100 


100 
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99f 


97 
100 
106 
110 
107 
107 
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100 
106 
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108 
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107 
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Revised series.) Annual figures : 


wonth. atone store 1928, old series linked up with the new one. 


Austria. Annual figures : 


averages. 


averages ; monthly figures : 


ist of the following 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 





AUSTRALIA BELGIUM CANADA 





Mines °, industries, public ser- Mines, industries, a... _ Other In- i 
vices °, commerce, various public services pub. —, industries | dustries 





‘ Men and 
Men (skilled Women Men and women | gs) Men Men 
and (skilled and (chiefly Ps ge 
unskilled) unskilled) Skilled | Unsk. | %% || skilled) ad 








(un- 
skilled) 





— —— ey ——_ Hourly earnings Hourly rates 











Money wages 





| Pre-war 50 * 
1927 | 97 * 
1928 99 * 
1929 100 || 100 
1930 100 106 
1931 91 99 
1982 84 90 
1933 81 88 

1932 : March 86 94 
June 86 90 
Sept. 82 88 

Dec. 82 88 

1933 : March 81 88 
June 85 88 

Sept. 81 87 

j Dec. 81 87 
| 1984: March 80 87 
June 81 85 
Sept. || 838t 
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Real wages 





1927 101 e 
1928 102 102 * * 
1929 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 105 102 104 
1931 106 =—:106 106 109 
1982 104 | 104 108 111 | 
19338 104 104 106 109 


1932 : March 105 | 105 109 111 
June 106 | 106 110 118 
Sept. 103 | 108 107 111 
Dee. 104 | 108 104 107 | 


1983 : March 104 104 104 107 
June 104 104 168 110 
Sept. 103 | 1038 107 110 
Dec. 103 104 104 106 

1934 : March 103 102 105 105 108 
June 103 102 109 110 112 
Sept. —-|— 107+ | 108t| 109¢ 


* 
* 
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Australia. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: last day of the month (pre-war : 1914). 

Belgium. (New series.) Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
and October. 

Canada. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913). 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 





DENMARK ESTONIA Unitep States 





‘Mines, ind. : . 

’ ’ . Indus- Public services 
— Mines tries (railways) 
Men and | Men and 
' Men , oe be ngenn | General = xe ,* ~omen, (ckiied and 
8 : +e average sk. an al (sk. an : 

skilled) | unskilled) unsk.) unskilled) 
unskilled) unsk.) 

. . Ww 
Hourly earnings b. ~ d Weekly earnings |  caoninne | comaiene 


Industries, public services °, 
commerce®, various 

















87 48 
100 96 

99 | OT 
100 100 
102 | 97 
102 93 
102 _ 80 
85 
80 
78 


1984: March 
June 


Sept. 














1927 99 98 99 (102) 
1928 99 | 99 99 (101) 
i929 100 | 100 100 (100) 
1930 107 | 106 107 (114) 
1931 113 | 114 114 (117) 
1982 112 | 114 | 114 (117) 
1938 109¢| 112 110¢ || (121) 


1982; March; 113 114 114 ° 

111 114 114 (116) 118 
112 114 114 ag 121 
112 115 114 * 125 


109 113 112 ° — 
109 112 111 110 (122) —_ 
* _— 





107 | 110 | 110 109 
109 | 112 | 109 111 (120) 
107 | 110 | 109 109 * — 
106 | 110 | 110 108 (103) — 

« — 



































__ Denmark. Annual figures : averages (pre-war : 1914) ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending 
with the month in question. 





Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : average for the half-year ending with the month 


in question. 

United States. Mines and Industries : annual figures : averages; monthly figures : a week nearest to the 
15th of the month. Public services : annual figures : averages ; month!y figures: averages for the quarter ending 
with the month in question (pre-war : 1914-1915). 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 





UnitTep States (cont.) 





Certain ind., | 


Industries (N.I.C.B. series) J. ‘ole 


union rates) | 


Men (skilled and Men Women (skilled Men (chiefly 
semi-skilled) (unskilled) and unskilled) skilled) 


Hourly | Weekly! Hourly | Weekly| Hourly | Weekly 
| earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings ings ings 
Money wages 





| 
| 
| 





Hourly 
rates 











Pre-war 39 
1927 100 
1928 99 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1982 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
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1927 97 
1928 97 
1929 100 
1930 94 
1931 96 
19382 86 
1933 93t 


1982 : March 91 
June 79 110 
Sept. 87 | 106 
Dec. : 87 106 
March 78 109 
June 96 105 
Sept. 103 116 
Dec. 99 120 
March 106 121 
June 125 105 126 
Sept. 122 99 124 
Dec. 124t 106¢ | 125f 90t 
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United States (cont.). Industries (corrected series): annual figures: averages (pre-war: ly 
1914) ; monthly figures: first week of the month. Certain industries, etc.: annual figures: 15 May 
of each year (pre-war: 1913). 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 





Great Britain and 
FRANCE NORTHERN IRELAND 





Industries, various || Agric., mines, ind., 
Paris | Towns other than Paris || public services 
} 








P P | Women Men and women 
Men (chiefly skilled) (chiefly skilled) || (skilled and unsk.) 











Hourly | Daily | Hourly| Daily = Daily 
rates | rates rates rates rates rates Wemey cates 





Money wages 





12 15 
86 87 
90 91 
100 | 100 
107 107 
1981 107 107 
1932 104 104 
1983 102 101 
1934 


1982 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1983 : March 
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Sept. 
Dec. 

1984: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


| 
| 
| 
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(100) 104 
(99) | 109 
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a 111+ 
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114 
112 
| 110 
| 111 
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(98) 
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(101) 
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(101) 
a7 
113 
| 110 
| 111t 


France. (Real wages: corrected series.) Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures - 
averages for the quarter ending with the month in question (pre-war: 1913). Industries, various ; 
annual figures: October of each year (pre-war: 1911). 

Great Britain. General series: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the 
quarter ending with the month in question. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 





ITALY JAPAN 





| 
| = 
Mines, ind.,| Mines | Industries 
pub. serv., 
various Imperial Cabinet series | Bank of Japan series 








Men and Men and 
women | women | ,2fem | Women |General Men, | (omey | Genera 
yond yore unsk.) unsk.) alee unsk.) unsk.) rage 


Hourly 
earnings 

















Daily earnings 





Money wages 





1927 | 96 100 
1928 98 101 
1929 100 100 
1930 96 92 
1931 92 83 
1952 D 95 77 
1933 : 96 | T4 


1932 : March é 97 79 
June 93 78 
Sept. 93 75 
Dec. 101 78 
March 100 76 
June 5 95 75 
Sept. 94 73 
Dec. 99 
: March 98 | 
June 92 C 
91 | 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
































Real wages 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 100 100 
1933 104 99 


1932 : March _ 100 101 
June 102 100 
Sept. . a 99 98 
Dec. 98 | 104 
1933 ; March | f02 | 103 
June 102 98 
Sept. 106 97 
Dec. 109 102 
1934: March | 208 | 99 
June I; 106 93 
Sept. 110 | 105 89 























italy. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 
Japan. Mines: annual and monthly figures : averages. Industries: annual and monthly figures: 
averages. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 





LATVIA 





Industries, public services °, commerce 
(Riga) 


Norway 


| 
New ZEALAND | 





Mines, 
industries 


Agric.°, mines ®, ind., pub. 
serv.°, comm., various 





Men 
(skilled) 





Men 
(unsk.) 





Women 
(skilled) 





Women 
(unsk.) 


Men 
(sk. and unsk.) 


Women 
(sk. and 


unsk.) 


Men 
(sk.and unsk.) 





Hourly earnings 





Daily earnings 


Weekly rates (minimum) 





Money wages 














| 


+ 
. 
97 
100 
100 
100 
94 


91. 


esesss 


ee ee eeeene# 


S8es¢e 


S$ 


sone @ ee ee # ee 











1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1982 
1983 
1932 : March| 
June | 

Sept. 

Dec. 
1933 : March 
June 

Sept. 

Dec. 
' 1934: March 
June 

Sept. 





* 
* 
* 


100 
107 
108 
102 


114 
110 
109 
109 


108 
101 
100 
109 
109 

97 
105 


* 
- 
* 


100 
106 
107 
105 


111 
106 
110 
111 


118 
104 
105 
111 
111 
104 
111 





a 
* 
* 


100 
110 
112 
1i4 


114 
111 
112 
112 
121 
116 
117 
120 
127 
112 
127 





100 
111 
118 
120 


120 
117 
122 
125 
125 
120 
124 
130 
126 
118 
130 
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Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 


New Zealand. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with 
the month in question (pre-war: 1914). 


8 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 





ey % POLAND RUMANIA ee SwEDEN 





- Agri | ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Mines Mines pa —, Mi Mines °, industries, public 
industries industries mat at ve mee services, commerce, various 
, 








men ( (skilled and (skilled and 
sk. & unsk. ) and unskilled) |} unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) 
Hourly - Hourly —. § an | Daily eared Deity | Houriy| Daily 
earnings earnings jearnings 





Men Men and Men and Men Men Women 
(skilled an skilled }j(skilled 
ile ana 











eR wages 


Pre-war 4 36 43 
1927 98 96 96 
1928 99 98 97 
1929 100 100 100 
1930 96 103 104 
1931 85 103 1038 
1932 69 102 101 
19838 * 63 98 98 


1982 : March 73 
June 69 
Sept. 68 
Dec. 65 
1933 : March 64 
June 64 
Sept. 62 
Dec. 62 
1984: March _ 
June —_— 
Sept. —_ 





* 
* 
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1927 (96) 
1928 (95) 
1929 (100) (100) 
1930 (106) (106) 
1981 (111) (110) 
1932 (111) (111) 
1933 (107) (112) 
1982 : March * (114) 
June (113) (111) 113 
Sept. * (114) 120 
Dec. (109) (118) 116 
: March * (110) 112 
June (109) (112) 114 
Sept. * (111) 116 
Dec. (105) (112) 
: March s (109) _- 
June (104) (118) — 121 
Sept. * (112) — — | 
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Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending 
with the month in question. 

Po Annual and monthly figures: averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes calculated on the 
basis of the movement of rates). 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, and 
October (pre-war: 1914). : 

Saar Territory. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending 
with the month in question. 

Sweden. Annual figures : averages (pre-war: 1913). 
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‘ INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 





| 
SwEDEN (cont.) SwiTZERLAND | 





Mines °, ind., etc. Mines °, industries, public services °, commerce 





| 

| ling | 
(unskilled) (mskilled)” | 
| 


(including (skilled und 


General average Men M 
young persons) semi-skilled) 





Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings | earnings || earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings 





Money wages 





} 
44 49 50 | 
. 98 | 98 | 
* 98 9 
100 100 100 
101 99 
102 101 | g9 | 
98 104 
97 102 98 






































| 1933: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1934: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 



































Sweden (cont.). Annual figures : averages (pre-war: 1913). 
Switterland. Annual figures: averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings 
ro mg longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method (pre-war: 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (concluded) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 





UNION OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA Soutn Arrica|| U-S-S.R. YUGOSLAVIA 





Industries Mines, ind., Mines, Sines, iné., 


ub. serv., pub. serv. 
(Prague) commanees industries commerce. 


Men and Men and 
Men and women Men women women 


skilled and (skilled and 
unskilled) unskilled) — “ay. ere her 
Hourly rates & Weekly Monthly Monthly 
(minimum) | (minimum) rates wages earnings 

















* 
a 
_ 


Pre-war 
1927 
1928 97 
1929 100 
1930 102 
1981 108 
1982 103 
19838 102 
1934 100f 

1982 : March 108 

June 103 
Sept. 108 
Dec. 1038 
1983 : March 102 
June 102 
Sept. 102 
Dec, 102 
1984: March 102 
June 100 
Sept. 99 
Dec. 
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1927 
1928 
1929 
1980 
1931 
1982 
1988 
1934 


1982 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1934: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
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Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages (pre-war : 1914). 
Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September o each year (pre-war : 1914). 
U.S.S.R. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 
aa we Annual figures: December of each year; monthly figures: averages (pre-war : 
uly > 
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Statistics of Actual Hours of Work 


The following tables present for the first time statistics of the 
actual hours of work in different countries in recent years. They 
cover 11 countries ; it is hoped, however, that it will be possible to 
extend the number of countries in the future. Since the onset of the 
present depression, the length of the average working day, or working 
week, has fluctuated considerably, and statistics on this subject 
form a necessary complement to both the statistics of employment 
and unemployment and the statistics of wages published regularly 
in this Review. The statistics of employment usually relate to the 
number of persons in employment on a given date, irrespective of the 
number of hours actually worked ; the statistics of unemployment 
generally exclude persons partially employed, and even in countries 
which include such persons the statistics do not cover persons working 
reduced hours per day. Wage statistics refer in most cases to a time 
unit of fixed duration, e.g. the hour, or the normal day or week ; 
they therefore do not as a rule give information on the actual wages 
received for a given period, unless the actual hours of work in that 
period are also known. Figures are not given in these tables of normal 
working hours as fixed by collective agreements or by other means. ! 

The data available are of two kinds. The data of the first kind 
(for 8 countries) give the average number of hours worked per worker 
in a certain period (e.g. a day, a week, a month, a year), and are usually 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours worked during this 
period by the total number of workers on the payrolls of the establish- 
ments covered during this period. If a worker works at more than one 
establishment during the period, a possibility of error thus arises ; 
this, however, can be ignored if the statistics relate to average hours 
per day or week. It would be desirable for international comparisons 
that the data should relate to the same period of time (the week would 
appear to be the most suitable unit), but the Office has not been able 
to recalculate the series as given in the original sources, for various 
reasons, such as the varying length of the normal working day (due 
e.g. to the Saturday half-holiday), the varying number of weeks in a 
“month ”, ete. Only one country (Sweden) gives hours worked per 
year and the Office has calculated the number of hours per week by 
dividing by 52. This method is not very satisfactory, as allowance 
should be made for absences due to sickness, holidays, trade disputes. 
etc., in order to get figures of average hours worked per week com- 
parable with those of other countries. 





1 Some statistics of normal hours have been published in connection with wage 
statistics, e.g. in International Labour Review, Vol. X XTX, No. 5, May 1934, pp. 716- 
740 : “ Wages and Hours of Work of Workers in Certain Occupations In Various 
Towns in October 1933”, 
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The data of the second kind (for 5 countries +) show the percentage 
of workers working certain specified hours, or hours within a certain 
range. The classification used varies from country to country, but the 
data have been arranged as far as possible in three groups—those 
working less than 48, those working 48, and those working more than 
48 hours per week. 

Both kinds of figures cover only a sample (of varying size) of workers, 
and should not be taken as necessarily representing the average hours 
per worker, or the distribution of hours, for the whole of the workers 
in a country. For these and other reasons, the figures are better suited 
to comparing changes within the different countries during recent 
years than to comparing the actual averages or the distribution of 
hours between different countries. 

Table I gives statistics of average hours of work ; table II gives 
this information classified by industrial groups for the same countries.” 
The order of the industries follows the international scheme of classi- 
fication used by the Office for the presentation of various series of 
labour statistics. As a rule, the figures are based on returns from 
employers and are computed monthly, but a few countries are included 
which compile the information on a yearly or half-yearly basis. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compilation in each country 
are given below. 


Sources AND METHODS 


Germany: Statistische Beilage zum Reichsarbeitsblatt (Reichsarbeitsministerium). 


A. Returns of the German Labour Front. These statistics are compiled by the 
German Labour Front in connection with its statistics of employment and unem- 
ployment. Series are reproduced here showing the percentage of members working 
under 40 hours, 40 to under 48 hours, and 48 hours and more per week. It should 
be recalled that owing to changes in the membership the data are not always 
strictly comparable from month to month. 


B. Employers’ returns. These statistics are compiled by the Federal Statistical 
Office in connection with its statistics of employment, and give the average number 
of hours of work per worker per day. 


Austria: Wirischafts-Statistisches Jahrbuch (Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte 
in Wien). 


Employers’ returns. These statistics are based on information from about 500 
establishments, employing about 100,000 workers in mining and manufactures 
(including building), and give percentages of workers working 32 hours or less, over 
82 to 36 hours, over 36 to 40 hours, over 40 to 44 hours, over 44 to under 48 hours, 
48 hours, and over 48 hours per week ; percentages of workers whose hours of work 
are unknown are also given. The International Labour Office has grouped these 





1 Three countries give data of both kinds. 

2 Except for two countries. It should be added that there are some others 
for which information is available for certain industries only (e.g. the textile 
industry) ; these are not included in the tables. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1988, p. 414-415 ; 
I.L.0. Year-Book, 1933, Appendix II (Labour Statistics), p. 416. 
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data in four principal groups. The figures relate to the first week of the 
month. 


Estonia: Eesti Statistika Kuukiri (Central Office of Statistics). 


Employers’ returns. These statistics, showing the average number of hours 
per male worker per working day, are compiled in connection with the statistics of 
wages and cover establishments in mining and manufactures (including building). 
The original statistics give two series, one relating to establishments employing 
5-19 workers, the other to establishments with 20 or more workers. The Inter- 
national Labour Office calculates a general series relating to the whole of industry 
by taking a weighted average of the two series, the weights used being the number 
of workers employed at each date in the two categories of establishments. Half- 
yearly figures only are available, which are averages of six monthly figures. 


United States: Monthly Labour Review (Department of Labour, Bureau of Labour 
Statistics). Conference Board Service Letter (National Industrial Conference 
Board). 


Employers’ returns. These statistics are compiled by the Buregu of Labour 
Statistics in connection with its statistics of employment and payrolls. The returns 
are based on reports of actual man-hours worked and from these are computed the 
average hours of work per worker per week in 90 manufacturing industries. Not 
all the establishments, however, furnish information on man-hours, and in February 
1934 it was estimated that about 50 per cent. of the establishments supplied these 
data ; average hours are presented only for those manufacturing industries in which 
the information covers 20 per cent. or more of the total number of persons employed 
in the industry. The average for all the 90 manufacturing industries is obtained 
by weighting the average man-hours in each industry by the total number of 
persons employed in the industry in the current month. 

As this series began only in 1933, figures for the years 1927-1932 are taken from 
the series compiled by the National Industrial Conference Board based on 25 manu- 
facturing industries. They are based on quarterly data and are not strictly compar- 
able with those of the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


France: Bulletin du Marché du Travail (Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
sociale, Office central de la Main-d’ceuvre.). 


Returns of labour inspectors and mining engineers. These series are compiled 
in connection with the statistics of employment and give percentages of workers 
working under 32 hours, 32 hours, over 32 to under 40 hours, 40 hours, over 40 to 
under 48 hours, and 48 hours and more per week. The International Labour Office 
has grouped these in three principal groups. The figures relate to the first of each 
month. 


Hungary: Magyar Statisztikai Szemle (Central Office of Statistics). 


Employers’ returns. These statistics are compiled in connection with the statistics 
of production and wages, and are based on compulsory returns for all industrial 
establishments of a certain size. They cover manufacturing industry and electric 
power stations and give the average number of hours of work per worker per day. 


Italy: Bollettino Mensile di Statistica dell’ Istituto centrale di Statistica del Regno 
@’ Italia (Central Institute of Statistics). 


Employers’ returns, Two separate sets of statistics of hours of work are repro- 
duced here. 


A, Ministry of Corporations, These statistics are compiled in connection with 
the Ministry’s statistics of employment and show the percentage of workers working 
less than normal, normal, and more than normal hours. The length of the normal 
working week is considered to be 48 hours. The figures relate to the last week of 
each month. 
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B. Fascist General Confederation of Industry. These statistics are compiled 
in connection with the Confederation’s employment and wage statistics and show 
the number of hours of work per worker per month. 


Japan: Statistics of Factory Labour (Bank of Japan). 

Employers’ returns. These statistics are compiled in connection with employ- 
ment and wage statistics and show the average number of hours of work per worker 
per day during the month. 


Latvia: Menesa Biletens (Bureau of Statistics). 


Employers’ returns. These statistics are based on returns of industrial establish- 
ments in Riga employing 20 workers and more, including manufacturing industries. 
building, gas, water, and electricity works, hygiene, etc. Percentages are given 
showing the percentage of workers actually working under 46 hours, 46 hours, and 
over 46 hours per week. 


Poland: Informations statistiques (Central Office of Statistics). 


Employers’ returns. These statistics are compiled in connection with employ- 
ment statistics and relate to undertakings employing 20 workers or more in manu- 
facturing industries. They give the average number of hours of work per worker 
per week. 


Sweden : Lénestatistisk Arsbok fér Sverige (Board of Labour and Social Welfave). 


Employers’ returns. These statistics are compiled in connection with statistics 
of wages ; they are based on information supplied by about 6,000 industrial establish- 


ments employing about 350,000 workers, and give the number of hours of work 
per adult male worker per year. The International Labour Office calculates a 
further series giving the average number of hours per worker per week by dividing 
the above series by 52. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF HOURS OF WORK 


GERMANY AUSTRIA mi Seneena 
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Returns of the German Employers’ returns | Employers 


Labour Front returns * 
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TABLE I. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF HOURS OF WORK (cont.) 
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+ Average for the months February to December. 


TABLE II. 


Germany 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES 


A. Returns of the German Labour Front: Percentage of workers working weekly : 
under 40 hours ; b = 40 to under 48 hours; c = 48 hours and more 


a= 
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Mines (all)* 
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* Including lignite mines. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


Germany (cont.) 


A. Returns of the German Labour Front: Percentage of workers working weekly : 
a = under 40 hours; b = 40 to under 48 hours; c = 48 hours and more (cont.) 
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TABLE IJ. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


Germany (cont.) 
B. Employers’ returns : Average hours of work per worker per day 
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2 Not including construction of railway wagons and shipbuilding. * Including various industries 
not given in the table. * July 1928. 


Austria 


Employers’ returns : Percentage of workers working weekly : a = up to 40 hours ; 
b = over 40 to under 48 hours ; c = 48 hours and over ; d = hours unknown 
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2 First weck of the month. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


Austria (cont.) 


Employers’ returns : Percentage of workers working weekly : a = up to 40 hours; 
b = over 40 to under 48 hours; c = 48 hours and over; d = hours unknown (cont.) 
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1 First week of the month. 
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1 First week of the month. 
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+ First week of the month. 
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STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


Average hours of work per male worker per day 


employing 20 workers and over; b = undertakings employing from 5 to 19 workers 


Mining and 
quarrying 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


Estonia (cont.) 


Employers’ returns : Average hours of work per male worker per day : a = undertakings 
employing 20 workers and over; b = = employing from 5 to 19 workers 
(cont. 
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United States 


A. Employers’ returns (Bureau of Labour Statistics) : Average hours of work per 
worker per week 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


United States (cont.) 


A. Employers’ returns (Bureau of Labour Statistics) : Average hours of work per 
worker per week (cont.). 
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1 Including various industries not given in the table. 
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’TABLE II. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


United States (cont.) 


B. Employers’ returns (National Industrial Conference Board) : Average hours of 
work per worker per week 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK,BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


United States (cont.) 


B. Employers’ returns (National Industrial Conference Board): Average hours of 
work per worker per week (cont.) 
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France 


Returns of labour inspectors: Percentage of workers working weekly: a 
40 hours; b = 40 to under 48 hours; c = 48 hours and more 
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1 Beginning of the month. 
* Percentage included under iron and steel. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 
France (cont.) 


Returns of labour inspectors: Percentage of workers working weekly: a = under 
40 hours; b = 40 to under 48 hours; c = 48 hours and more (cont. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


France (cont.) 


Returns of labour inspectors : Percentage of workers working weekly: a = under 
40 hours ; b = 40 to under 48 hours ; c = 48 hours and more (cont.) 
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+ Beginning of the month. * Including various industries not given in the table. 


Italy 


A. Employers’ returns (Ministry of Corporations) : Percentage of workers working 
weekly : a = under 48 hours; b = 48 hours; c = over 48 hours 
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TABLE II. 


over 48 hours (cont.) 


Percentage of workers working 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


Italy (cont.) 


A, Employers’ returns (Ministry of Corporations) : Percentage of workers working 
weekly : a = under 48 hours; b = 48 hours; c = over 48 hours (cont.) 
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1 Including various industries not given in the table. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


Italy (cont.) 


B. Employers’ returns (Fascist General ConGeetin < of Industry): Average hours 
of work per worker per month 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


Italy (cont.) 


B. Employers’ returns (Fascist General Confederation of Industry) : Average hours 
of work per worker per month (cont.) 
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+ Including various industries not given in the table. 
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TABLE II, STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


Japan 
Employers’ returns (Bank of Japan): Average hours of work per worker per day 
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* Including various industries not given in the table. 
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STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


TABLE Il. 


Average hours of work per worker per week 


Employers’ returns 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


. Sweden 


Employers’ returns : Average hours of work per adult male worker: a = per year; 
b = per week* 
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2 The number of hours per week has been obtained by dividing the total number of hours per 
year by 52. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


Sweden (cont.) 


Employers’ returns : Average hours of work per adult male worker: a = per year; 
b = per week * (cont.) 
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1 The number of hours per week has been obtained by dividing the total number of hours per 
year by 52. * Including various industries not given in the table. 
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ference, Nineteenth Session, Geneva, 1935. Fifth Item on the Agenda. Report V. 
First Discussion. Geneva, 1935. 117 pp. 


The question of holidays with pay was placed on the agenda of the Nineteenth 
Session by a decision of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
in October 1933. This Report, which has been prepared with a view to a first discus- 
sion of the question by the Conference in June, contains an objective survey of 
present law and practice in the different countries with regard to annual holidays 
with pay for workers other than those engaged in agriculture and shipping. 

The Report is divided into four chapters. The first is a historical review of the 
question, while the second is devoted to legislation and the third to other forms 
of regulation (collective agreements, arbitration awards, collective regulations, 
individual contracts, or custom). The fourth chapter surveys the general trends 
revealed by this analysis and the problems involved in the framing of international 
regulations on the subject. The various points connected with such regulations 
on which Governments might be consulted are given in a separate list. 


—— Hours of Work in Postal Services. Studies and Reports, Series D (Wages 
and Hours of Work), No. 21. Geneva; London, P. S. King, 1935. Distributed 
in the United States by the World Peace Foundation. 95 pp. 3s. ; 75 cents. 


The regulation of hours in postal services is very complicated. The present 
report begins by explaining how hours of work are fixed, with special reference 
to hours of attendance, intermittent work, waiting periods, travelling time, and 
interruptions. The maximum hours of the different grades of staff in the countries 
covered are shown in tabular form. The report describes the distribution of hours 
of work and rest periods, dealing with daily spells and intervals, night work, 
Saturday work, work on Sundays and public holidays, time spent away from 
home, and daily and weekly rest periods. Chapters are also devoted to overtime 
and annual holidays with pay. 


International Labour Conference, Eighteenth Session, Geneva, 1934. Record 
of Proceedings. Geneva, 1934. xxx +. 707 pp. 


Public Works Policy. Studies and Reports, Series C (Employment and 
Unemployment), No. 19. Geneva ; London, P. S. King, 1935. Distributed in the 
United States by the World Peace Foundation. iii+166 pp. 4s. ; $1. 

After an introduction outlining the attempts made by the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Organisation to stimulate and co-ordinate public 
works as a remedy for economic depression, the report examines recent trends 
in public works policy in different countries, the effect on employment, and the 
cost of schemes in relation to the employment provided. A chapter is devoted 
to financial problems, describing the methods adopted to finance public works 
in different countries and the international problems involved. A further chapter 
deals with methods of operation and conditions of employment, with special 
reference to wages and hours of work. Finally, the report examines the problems 
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of national and international co-ordination of public works schemes. A number 
of recommendations are put forward at the end of the volume. An appendix 
contains a list of the programmes of works submitted by various Governments 
to the Committee of Enquiry on Public Works and National Technical Equip- 
ment set up by the League of Nations in 1931, and recommended by the Com- 
mittee to the attention of the Council of the League. 


—— Safety in Spray Painting. Studies and Reports, Series F, Second Section 
(Safety), No. 7. Geneva; London, P. S. King, 1935. Distributed in the United 
States by the World Peace Foundation. viii+104 pp. 4s.; $1. 

This report is the result of close co-operation between the Office and the 
Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention. At a meeting held in Geneva 
in December 1930 the Committee decided to publish a report on spray painting, 
and Mr. K. Srrmiuer of Berlin was appointed to prepare a preliminary draft. 
The text submitted by Mr. Stiller was discussed in detail at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee in December 1932, and various additions and alterations were made. The 
final draft of the monograph was communicated to the members of the Committee 
and approved by them. The report consists of two parts, the first of which describes 
modern painting processes, the pigments used, the attendant risks and practical 
safety measures ; the second part contains a survey of safety regulations in a 
number of countries. There is also a bibliography. 


Social and Economic Reconstruction in the United States. Studies and 
Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 20. Geneva; London, P. S. King, 
1934. Distributed in the United States by the World Peace Foundation. viii-+-401 
pp. 10s. 6d.; $2.75. 

A descriptive analysis of the measures of social and economic reconstruction 
taken in the United States during the first fifteen months of the present adminis- 
tration. The International Labour Office has already published a volume con- 
taining the texts of the basic legislation and some of the more important industrial 
codes (National Recovery Measures in the United States; Studies and Reports, 
Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 19 ; Geneva, 1933). The present report traces 
the working out and development of this programme in the fields of industry, 
agriculture and finance, special account being taken of those aspects likely to prove 
of particular interest to employers and workers. 

The report consists of twelve chapters and two annexes. The first chapter 
gives a summary description, aided by a number of charts, of the situation of indus- 
try, agriculture, and finance at the time when Mr. Roosrevett took office. The 
second chapter analyses very briefly the measures adopted by the special 1933 
session of Congress to meet this situation. The third chapter describes in some 
detail the various types of action taken to give relief to the unemployed. The 
fourth chapter is devoted to a description of the President’s Re-employment 
Agreement, the form of organisation of industry provisionally instituted until 
such time as the industrial codes proper could be put into operation. The fifth 
chapter examines these industrial codes in their general aspect, giving special 
attention to the manner in which a code is adopted, the constitution of the code 
authority, and the problem of securing compliance. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters deal in detail with the actual pro- 
visions of the codes. The sixth chapter analyses the clauses relating to maximum 
hours, minimum wages, and other conditions of labour. The seventh chapter 
refers more particularly to the problems of price and production contro! and the 
elimination of unfair competitive practices. The eighth chapter is devoted to the 
related questions of trade union organisation, collective bargaining, and industrial 
relations generally. 

The ninth chapter turns to the agricultural situation and the various remedies 
of price raising, marketing agreements, debt relief, and financing of farm produc- 
tion at present being essayed. Banking reform and regulation of investment 
are cursorily dealt with in the tenth chapter. In the eleventh chapter an account 
is given of the highly important financial and monetary measures underlying 
the whole programme. The twelfth chapter sums up and attempts to show the 
interrelationship of the various parts. 

The annexes to the report are directly related to the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
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chapters. The first annex summarises the main provisions of some dozen of the 
more important codes in a form convenient for reference. The second annex 
gives a list of 374 codes, classified by industrial groups and showing the number 
of undertakings and the number of persons employed in each industry. 


—— Studies on Industrial Relations. III. The Canadian National Railways- 
The Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., U.S.A. A Paris Department Store. The Norwegian 
Nitrogen Company. Industrial Relations in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. Studies 
and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 38. Geneva; London, P. S. 
King, 1935. Distributed in the United States by the World Peace Foundation. 
vili+183 pp. 4s. ; $1. 

The third volume of a series of monographs dealing with industrial relations 
in particular undertakings, the primary object of which is to show the actual 
development of the relations between employers and workers. The undertakings 
described in this volume are the Canadian National Railways, the Pequot Mills 
of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company (Salem, Massachusetts), a Paris Depart- 
ment Store (La Samaritaine), the Norwegian Nitrogen Company and the Arbed 
Steel Works in Luxemburg. The last-named study covers industrial relations 
generally in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg in view of the fact that the Arbed 
undertakings are responsible for a large proportion of the industrial activity of 
the country. 


Unemployment among Young Persons, International Labour Conference, 
Nineteenth Session, Geneva, 1935. Third Item on the Agenda. Report III. Geneva, 
1935. 189 pp. 

The question of unemployment among young persons was placed on the Agenda 
by a decision of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office in October 
1933, following a proposal made by the Socialist Youth International on 23 August 
1932. In taking this decision the Governing Body considered that, in view of the 
urgency of the problem and the possibility of dealing with it by means of a Recom- 
mendation rather than a Draft Convention, the Nineteenth Session of the Con- 
ference should be given an opportunity either to consider it by way of a preliminary 
discussion, in accordance with the usual double-discussion procedure, or, if it so 
preferred, to proceed to a single and final discussion. For this purpose, the Governing 
Body authorised the Office to submit to the Nineteenth Session a report which 
would provide the Conference with a basis for taking whichever of these two courses 
it might think fit to adopt. 

The present Report accordingly takes the form of a Grey-Blue Report. Part I, 
which contains the material normally included in a Grey Report prepared for 
preliminary discussion, sets out the law and practice in the different countries and 
concludes with a list of points suggested as a basis for a Questionnaire. Part II, 
on the analogy of a Blue Report prepared for a final discussion, contains proposals 
for international regulations in the form of a Recommendation (accompanied 
by a draft Resolution) which the Nineteenth Session can take into consideration 
in the event of its considering it preferable to proceed to a final decision rather than 
a preliminary discussion. 


Association internationale des Cités linéaires. Rapport 1933-1934. Paris. 30 pp. 
(roneoed). 

The report contains, inter alia, data on town planning in California, the activ- 
ities of the Westchester Park Commission and the similar Commission for Long 
Island, the provision in the United States of parks and “ parkways’’, and the 
development of road planning in some European countries. 


High Commission for Refugees (Jewish and Other) coming from Germany. 
The Third Meeting of the Governing Body of the High Commission for Refugees 
(Jewish and Other) coming from Germany, 1 and 2 November 1934. Including the 
Report of the High Commissioner Mr. James G. McDonaup and the concluding 
remarks of the Chairman, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Cecit of CHELWoop, K.C. London. 
32 pp. 
This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information. Vol. LIII, 
No. 2, 14 January 1935, pages 59-61. 
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Institut international d’Agriculture. Annuaire international de législation agri- 
cole. XXIIme année, 1932. Rome, 1934, Lxxxvim + 1574 pp. 75 lire. 


International Conference of Economic Services. International Abstract of 
Economic Statistics 1919-1930. London, 1934, 218 pp. 10s. 

This work is a compilation of classified indexes of economic activity for fifteen 
important countries in the form of a monthly record for the period 1919 to 1930 
inclusive. The indexes are grouped in the following order : finance, prices and wages, 
trade and output, transport, employment. Explanatory notes of the indexes are 
given where necessary and a calendar for each country records outstanding events 
during the period covered. The work is of unique value as an instrument for the 
study of economic fluctuations and the general economic history of the period from 
the ephemeral prosperity of 1919-1920 to the currency debdcle and the subsequent 
recovery leading up to the boom that preceded the collapse of this prosperity and 
the onslaught of the economic depression. A French edition has been prepared by 
the Permanent Office of the International Institute of Statistics. The work is 
edited by Dr. J. TINBERGEN, of the Netherlands Central Bureau of Statistics. 


Internationaler Bund christlicher Fabrik- und Transportarbeiterverbande. 
Protokoll und Geschdftsbericht tiber die Jahre 1929 bis mai 1933. IV. Kongress der 
Internationale. The Hague. 179 pp., illustr. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. The Activities of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions 1930-1932. Report submitted to the Sixth Ordinary 
Congress, Brussels, 1933. Paris, 1934. 408 pp. 


Quatriéme Congrés international de sauvetage et de premier secours en cas 
d’accidents, Copenhague, 11-16 juin 1934. LEzxirait des Rapports. Copenhagen, 
1934. 340 pp. 

Summary of the reports presented to the Fourth International Congress on 
Life Saving and First Aid in Case of Accidents. The subjects dealt with at the 
plenary meetings included questions relating to the international organisation 
of first aid in catastrophes, protection against gas, and methods of resuscitation. 
Twelve sections dealt with first aid and life saving, and the training of first-aid 
personnel. 


World Association for Adult Education. Some Aspects of Adult Education 
in Italy. London, 1934. 47 pp. 1s. 

A comprehensive account of the different forms of popular education in Italy. 
The descriptions given of the activities of the Opera Nazionale Balilla, adult educa- 
tion, technical education, the Jstituto Fascista di Cultura, and the educational 
facilities for adults in Milan deserve special mention. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of the Terri- 
tory of New Guinea from 1 July 1932 to 30 June 1933. Canberra, 1934. 174 pp., map. 


Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of Nauru 
during the Year 1933. Canberra, 1934. 34 pp. 


AUSTRIA 

Bundesministerium fiir soziale Verwaltung. Siatistiken zur Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherung, IV. Vienna, 1934. 1v + 27 pp. 

Statistics of unemployment in Austria for 1932 and 1933, with a summary 
of statistical data for former years. The report gives detailed information on unem- 
ployed persons in receipt of benefit and their distribution according to the nature 
of benefit, district, duration of benefit, wage rates, occupation, etc. A short general 
survey of unemployed persons not in receipt of benefit is also included. 
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CANADA 

ALBERTA 

Final Report of the Legislative Commission appointed to (a) Consider and make 
recommendations to the next Session of the Legislature as to the best method of making 
adequate medical and health services available to all the people of Alberta, (b) Report 
as to the financial arrangements which will be required on an actuarial basis to secure 
the same. Edmonton, 1934. 39 pp. 


CHINA 

SHANGHAI 

City Government of Greater Shanghai. Bureau of Social Affairs. Industrial 
Disputes in Shanghai since 1928. Shanghai, 1934. vim + 252 pp. 

This work opens with an introduction giving the definition of industrial disputes 
according to section 1 of the Act of 9 June 1928 as amended 27 September 1932, 
on conciliation and arbitration in labour disputes. It also indicates the sources of the 
data and the statistical method followed, and gives an account of the factors having 
a determining influence in disputes between employers and workers, and analyses 
the causes of disputes, of which the four principal in their order of importance are : 
(1) engagement or dismissal ; (2) wages ; (3) collective agreements ; (4) treatment 
of workers. In dealing with the results of disputes, the study shows a steady decline 
in the number of cases that were favourable to the workers, a decline due to various 
reasons : changes in Government policy, the world economic depression, and the 
present chaos in the trade union movement in China. The work then deals with 
methods of mediation and the Act of 9 June 1928 on arbitration and conciliation, 
and, finally, with the main systems of conciliation and arbitration in force in 
other countries. An appendix (in Chinese) includes the decisions ofthe conciliation 
and arbitration committees. 


CYPRUS 


Annual Report of the Inspector of Mines, 1933. Nicosia, 1934. 16 pp. 1s. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Office de Statistique. Annuatre statistique de la République tchécoslovaque, 1934. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Home Office. Descriptive Account and Catalogue of the Home Office Industrial 
Museum and Exhibits. With Explanatory Notes. Third Edition. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1934. vir1 + 206 pp., illustr. 4s. 


The Home Office Industrial Museum is a permanent exhibition of methods, 
arrangements and appliances for promoting the safety, health, and welfare of 
industrial workers in the industries which come within the sphere of Home Office 
administration. It consists of two main sections devoted respectively to “ safety ” 
and to “ health ’’ and “ welfare’. In the second the exhibits relate to the control 
of atmospheric conditions in workrooms (apparatus used for ascertaining atmo- 
spheric conditions in factories, breathing apparatus, respirators), the chief industrial 
diseases (lead poisoning, anthrax, silicosis, dermatitis, etc.), welfare (heating and 
ventilation, lighting, noise insulation, first aid, protective clothing, seats for workers, 
canteens, etc.). A special building is designed and equipped for demonstrating 
the effects of atmospheric conditions in workrooms (temperature, humidity, etc.). 
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Ministry of Health. Medical Department. On the State of the Public Health. 
Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health for the Year 
1933. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. 295 pp. 4s. 6d. 
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Artificial Silk Industry after the Reimposition of the Embargo on Gold.) Tokyo, 
1933. 50 pp. 


—_—— Kin Yushitsu Saikishi go no Honpo Mengyo. (The Japanese Cotton 
Industry after the Imposition of the Embargo on Gold.) Tokyo, 1933. 34 pp. 


LATVIA 

Valsts Statistiskas Parvaldes. Bureau de Statistique. Jaunsaimniecibas. (Pec 
1929, gada lauksaimniecibas skaitiganas 1929-1930, s. g. lauksaimniecibas produk- 
cijas skaitijanas un lauksaimniecibas gramatvedibas zinam.) Exploitations agricoles 
nouvelles. ( D’aprés les renseignements du recensement agricole de 1929, daprés celui 
de la production agricole de 1929-1930 et d’aprés les données de la comptabilité agri- 
cole.) Riga, 1934. 


MEXICO 

Departamento del Trabajo. Directorio de asociaciones sindicales de la Republica 
meawicana. | Mexico, 1934. 196 pp. 

A list of workers’ organisations in Mexico, preceded by an account of the trade 
union movement in that country showing the enormous progress achieved since 
1910. 


POLAND 
Ministére de l’assistance sociale. Apergu sur l'inspection du travail en Pologne 
en 1933. Warsaw, 1934. 64 pp. 


SWEDEN 

K. Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinsidllelser och kollektivavtal samt forlikningsmdnnens 
verksamhet ar 1933. Sveriges officiella statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, Nor- 
stedt, 1934. 144 pp. 

Report for 1938 on industrial disputes, collective agreements, and conciliation 
in Sweden ; contains a summary in French. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Department of Mines and Industries. Miners’ Phthisis Board. Report of the 
Miners’ Phthisis Board for the Period 1 April 1932 to 31 March 1933. Pretoria, 1984. 
35 pp. 2s. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Department of Agriculture. The Farm Real Estate Situation, 1932-1933. By 
B. R. Stauser. Circular No. 309. Washington, 1933. 67 pp. 10 cents. 


Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Programmes of Guidance. By 
William C. Reavis. Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion Monograph No. 14. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1933. vi + 144 pp. 
10 cents. 

This study is the result of an enquiry undertaken under the auspices of the 
Federal educational authorities with a view to examining certain questions relating 
to secondary education in the United States, particularly from the angle of voca- 
tional guidance in the school. It explains succinctly in the first part the utility 
and meaning of guidance in secondary schools, then analyses in detail the guidance 
system and programmes in some ten States, and describes similar activities in five 
large cities (Boston, Chicago, Providence, Cincinnati, Milwaukee) and the methods 
employed in a certain number of private schools. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Children’s Bureau. Women’s 
Bureau. Earnings and Standard of Living of 1,000 Railway Employees during the 
Depression. By Carter Goopricu, Ph.D. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1934. vi + 56 pp., illustr. 10 cents. 


—— Women’s Bureau. Standards of Placement Agencies for Household Em- 
ployees. By Marie CorRELL. Bulletin No. 112. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1934. vi + 68 pp. 20 cents. 

According to this report a number of employment offices in the United States 
are helping to improve the status and conditions of work of household employees 
by setting up standards of employment for this type of worker, and by making 
recommendations both to the applicant and to the prospective employer. It is 
pointed out, however, that most standards submitted in connection with this study 
were inadequate for the protection of the employees, and the need for legislative 
regulation is clearly indicated. 


Navy Department. Navy Yard Division. Safety Standards for the Protection of 
the Head, Eyes, and Respiratory Organs. Revised 1934. Washington, Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1934. vi + 54 pp., illustr. 10 cents. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adams, Hans Ernst. Bezirkstarif oder Branchentarif (Eine lohnstatistische 
Untersuchung iiber die tariflichen Verhiiltnisse im rheinisch-westfilischen Textil- 
gebiei). Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwurde der Wirtschafts- 
und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultiét der Universitat Kéln. Honnef, Werber, 
1933. x + 58 + XIV pp. 


Allen, L. W. Limited Capitalism the Road to Unlimited Prosperity. An Economic 
Theory and a Political Platform. New York, Strand Publishers, 1934. 70 pp. $1. 


American Association for Adult Education. Handbook of Adult Education 
in the United States, 1934. New York, 1934. vi + 384 pp. 

Contains a number of short articles on the different forms of adult education 
in the United States, dealing not only with national organisations, arranged accord- 
ing to their purpose, but also with certain local organisations. Each article is 
followed by a copious bibliography. 
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American Federation of Labour. Report of Proceedings of the Fifty-fourth Annual 
Convention, held at San Francico, California, 1-12 October 1934. Washington. 


xxvilr + 755 pp. 


Annales sociologiques. Série A. Sociologie générale. Publiée sous la direction 
de C. BouGi&, avec la collaboration de MM. Mauss, Pauinip, EssertTier, HAus- 
WACHS, ARON, KAAn, MARJOLIN. Fascicule I. I. Mémoires. Marcel Mauss: Frag- 
ment d’un plan de sociologie générale descriptive. André Pui.ip : Une vue d’ensemble 
sur lévolution d’une société contemporaine. I1. Revues générales, comptes rendus, 
notices bibliographiques. Collection de l’Année sociologique. Fondateur, E. Durk- 
HEIM. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. vi + 268 pp. 30 frs. 

This publication forms a sequel to the Année sociologique, founded in 1896 by 
Emile Durkheim, the publication of which had twice to be suspended. Taking 
into account the difficulties met with when, in 1923, it was proposed to resume the 
publication of the collection in a single volume on the same plan as before the war, 
the editorial committee agreed to give to their work a freer and more flexible 
form, The work will be published in a number of separate fascicules, five series of 
which have been planned, dealing respectively with : (A) general sociology, edited 
by Mr. BouGt ; (B) religious sociology, edited by Mr. Mauss ; (C) legal sociology, 
edited by Mr. Ray; (D) economic sociology, edited by Mr. Srm1anp ; (E) social 
morphology, technology, and aesthetics, edited by Mr. HALBwacus. 


Arbos, P., and others. Les populations rurales du Puy-de-Déme. Monographies 
rédigées & l'occasion de l’enquéte agricole de 1929. Publiées sous la direction de 
Paul Roux. Clermont-Ferrand, de Bussac, 1933. vim + 439 pp. 


Association des Cités-Jardins de France. T'rente et uniéme rapport annuel pré- 
senté a Vassemblée générale du 2 juin 1934. Paris, 1934. 143 pp. (roneoed). 

This report contains, inter alia, very full data on the development of town 
planning in different countries, with special reference to the provision of open 


spaces. It gives an account of the national schemes in Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., 
and of the studies made by the French Garden City Association of regional planning 
in France, Great Britain, Germany, and the United States. 


Barassi, Lodovico. Diritto sindacale e corporativo. Milan, A. Giuffré, 1934. 
xIv + 502 pp. 


Berg, Paal. Dommer og Kjennelser av Arbeidsretten 1933. Oslo, Grondahl, 1934. 
xxx + 199 pp. 


Boglich, Jose. El Problema Agrario y la Crisis Actual. Buenos Aires, 1933. 
232 pp. 


Bollert, Gert. Arbeitsbeschaffung durch Erwerbslosenbeschdftigung. Zwei hilfs- 
wirtschaftliche Vorschlage der Professoren Graham und Lederer in ihrer allgemeinen 
Bedeutung. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen 
Doktorwiirde genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultaét der Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Universitit zu Berlin. Bottrop, W. Postberg, 1934. 115 pp. 

This thesis for the degree of doctor of political science is a study of the plans 
to combat unemployment put forward by Professor Frank D. Graham in his work 
The Abolition of Unemployment and by Professor Emil Lederer in his book Plan- 
wirtschaft. The author analyses these plans, both of which propose to provide 
work for the unemployed by the institution of an emergency or auxiliary economic 
organisation. 

Boutry, Edouard. Le solfége du travail industriel. Paris, Eugéne Figuiére. 189 pp. 
12 frs. 

Elementary rules of industrial organisation. 


Brown, Douglass V., and others. The Economics of the Recovery Programme. 
New York, London, McGraw Hill, 1934. x1 + 188 pp. 

This book contains essays by seven Harvard economists analysing recent 
legislative measures in the United States from the standpoint of national recovery 
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The essays are confined to analysis and criticism, and do not suggest alternative 
measures. The subjects dealt with include depressions, purchasing power, the 
control of industry, labour, higher prices, agriculture, and the political and other 
non-economic considerations which must be taken into account in a final judgment 
of the measures under review. 


Buchanan, Sir George S. The Milroy Lectures on International Co-operation 
in Public Health: Its Achievements and Prospects. Delivered before the Royal 
College of Physicians of London on 27 February and 1 March 1934. Reprinted from 
The Lancet, 28 April and 5 and 12 May 1934. London. 60 pp. 

After some general corsiderations and a review of the work of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the League of Red Cross Societies, the author examines in detail 
the work of the Health Organisation of the League of Nations and that of the 
Industrial Health Section of the International Labour Office. After recalling the 
work of the Pan-American Sanitary Conference, he ends with a detailed study of 
the International Public Health Office. 


Burgdérfer, Dr. Friedrich. Kinderreichtum-Volksreichtum. Schriftenreihe des 
Reichsausschusses fiir Volksgesundheitsdienst. Heft 6. Berlin, Gedruckt in der 
Reichsdruckerei, 1933. 12 pp. 

The author argues that the fall in the birth rate is one of the principal causes of 
unemployment and proposes a vigorous policy designed to combat both this 
decrease and the economic depression. 


Butler, H. B. Zagadnienia Spoleczne a kryzys gospodarczy. Sprawozdanie 
Dyrektora Miedzynarodowego Biura Pracy Przedlozone XVIII Sesji Miedzyna- 
rodowej Konferencji Pracy. Warsaw, Hoesick, 1935. 117 pp. 

Polish translation of the Report of the Director of the International Labour 
Office to the Eighteenth Session of the International Labour Conference. 


Calderén, Enrique. Nueva ley federal del trabajo. Con sus adiciones y reformas. 
Concordada y anotada, Tercera edicién. Mexico, La Impresora, 1934. 317 pp. 

This volume reproduces the text of the Mexican Federal Labour Code, the 
constitutional provisions relating to the social policy of the Government, and other 
social laws. Useful commentaries, notably on the provisions relating to the contract 
of employment, wages, trade unions, and strikes, and a summary of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Justice are included. 


Castellani, Maria. Die verschiedenen Finanzsysteme in der Invaliden-, Alters- 
und Hinterbliebenenversicherung nach den in Deutschland gemachten Erfahrungen. 
Sonderabdruck aus der Zeitschrift Le assicurazioni sociali, Jahrgang X, Mirz-April 
1934, No. 2. Rome, Istituto Nazionale Fascista della Previdenza sociale, 1934. 
35 pp. 

This article, which first appeared in Italian in the review Le assicurazioni 
sociali, analyses fully and clearly the financial organisation of German workers’ 
social insurance against invalidity, old age, and death. 


Chaffee, Edmund B. The Protestant Churches and the Industrial Crisis. Fore- 
word by Henry Sloane Corrin. New York, Macmillan, 1933. xu + 243 pp. 

The author, who is Director of the Labour Temple in New York, analyses the 
world industrial depression and shows its importance for the Protestant churches 
and Christianity. He discusses in this connection the responsibilities of the Church 
and the individual Christian. A chapter deals with the activities and the influence 
of the Labour Temple. 


Cohn, Henry. Le chémage technologique. Essai de critique économique. Brussels, 
Comité central industriel de Belgique, 1934. 69 pp. 8 frs. 

The author of this monograph, the data in which are drawn principally from 
American publications, admits the existence, at least in the United States, of a 
permanent residue of victims of technological unemployment formed by the 
fluctuating mass of workers displaced by machinery. In the recent past, however, 
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new branches of activity have constantly created compensating possibilities of 
employment. There is no reason to believe, the author says, that this will cease 
to be the case in the future. The reduction of hours of work through legislation 
cannot, in his opinion, constitute a remedy for technological unemployment. 
Statistical tables and a bibliography add to the value of the study. 


Comisetti, Louis. Mandats et souveraineté. La notion de souveraineté au sein du 
systéme mandataire international. Critique de lV’ Article 22 du Pacte de la Société des 
Nations. Thése présentée & la Faculté de droit de l'Université de Genéve. Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1934. 168 pp. 


Comité central des Caisses de maladie. L’assurance-maladie dans le Grand- Duché 
de Luxembourg pendant l’exercice 1933. Luxemburg. 39 pp. 


Commission syndicale de Belgique. XXIX° Congrés syndical tenu 28-30 juillet 
1934 a Bruwxelles. Compte rendu sténographique. Brussels, 1934. 167 pp. 


Confederazione fascista dei Lavoratori dell’ Agricoltura. Per le case rurali. 
Programme di azione. Indagine statistica. Progetti di fabbricati rurali. Rome, 1934. 
x1 + 171 pp., diagrams. 

After an introduction dealing with the activities of the Fascist Confederation 
of Agricultural Workers in connection with the building of houses in rural areas, 
this report describes the results of the general enquiry carried out in Italy by the 
Confederation through its provincial organisations. This enquiry, which supple- 
ments a similar enquiry made by the Central Statistical Institute, provides much 
valuable data for the execution of the Government scheme outlined at the second 
five-yearly Assembly of the Fascist regime. The work ends with a number of plans 
of model rural dwellings to be built in different agricultural districts of Italy, 
varying in design according to the size of the farms. 


Sei mesi di gestione commissariale. Rome, 1934. 159 pp. 


Report of the Government Commissary of the Italian Confederation of Agricul- 
tural Workers for the period January-June 1934. This period was a particularly 
active one in which was carried out the task of bringing the trade union organisa- 
tion into harmony with the new corporative structure of the country and of orga- 
nising all the technical services of the Confederation. Mr. Angelini describes in 
detail the new organisation of the Confederation, and summarises the activities 
of the affiliated national federations, showing the situation at 1 July 1934 ; finally, 
he gives an account of the organisation, working, and activities of the central 
offices of the Confederation. A part of the report deals with the question of out- 
standing importance in Fascist agricultural policy, the sbracciantizzazione, and 
indicates the measures taken with a view to the gradual transformation of day 
labourers into permanent workers, share farmers and tenants of different kinds, 
and smallholders. 


Co-operative Press Agency. People’s Year Book. The 17th Annual of the English 
and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies, 1934. Manchester, Co-operative 
Wholesale Society ; Glasgow, Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society. 332 pp., 
illustr. 


Davis, G. C., Salmonsen, E. M., Earlywine, J. L. The Pneumonokonioses ( Sili- 
cosis) Bibliography and Laws. Foreword by E. R. LE Count, M.D. Chicago, 
Industrial Medicine, 1934. 482 pp. 

The references in the first volume of this bibliography begin with Agricola’s 
De re metallica (1556) and are carried down to 31 December 1933. They are arranged 
chronologically and according to subject under each year, and are followed by sub- 
ject, author, and reference-year indexes. Section II relates to the legislation on 
health and workmen’s compensation laws in the different States of the United 
States. The book is the first volume of a series and will be followed in 19385 by a 
second volume containing references to the literature on pneumoconiosis published 
in 1984, and an analysis of the legislation relating to the subject in Canada, Great 
Britain, and other countries. 
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The number of references included (2,768) in the present volume is certainly 
large, but it is to be regretted that the authors should have included in a biblio- 
graphy concerning pneumoconiosis works not relating to the disease itself — 
dealing, for instance, with poisoning by ethyl iodide, carbon tetrachloride, man- 
ganese, and noxious gases, inhalation of fluids, dust sampling and control, spray 
painting, etc. In view, moreover, of the importance of this publication as a reference 
book designed for specialists and others, it is also regrettable that greater care should 
not have been given to the correct spelling of names. 


De Michelis, Giuseppe. Idee corporative. Dal!’economia manovrata alle riduzione 
del orario di lavoro. Il testo dei discorsi riportati in questo opuscolo é tolto dal 
N. 7 di Informazioni Sociali. Rome, 1934. 23 pp. 


Die Arbeitslosigkeit der Gegenwart. Herausgegeben von Manuel Sarrzew. 
Vierter Teil. Die Arbeitslosigkeit in der Schweiz. Von Fritz MANGOLD. Schriften des 
Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, 185/IV. Munich, Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1934. 
58 pp. 

In this monograph, which constitutes the fourth part of an enquiry on unemploy- 
ment undertaken by the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik under the direction of Professor 
Saitzew, the author tries to determine why Switzerland has been relatively spared 
by the acute and prolonged unemployment from which the great industrial coun- 
tries are suffering. After a close study, supported by abundant statistical data, 
Professor Mangold reaches the conclusion that if Switzerland has been hit by the 
economic depression later than most of the other countries, the rate of increase 
in unemployment has been all the greater. 


Dojunkai Society. Seikei Chosa Hokokusho 1933. (Report on Living Conditions 
of Residents in Poor Residential Districts after Housing Improvement, 1933.) Tokyo, 
1933. 244 pp. 


Dunand, Léon. Le familistére de Guise. Association coopérative du capital et du 
travail. Thése présentée 4 la Faculté des sciences économiques et sociales de l’ Uni- 
versité de Genéve. Geneva, Burgi, 1933. 172 pp. 


Frank, Ernest E. Etude d’une coopérative régionale. La Société coopérative de 
consommation de Strasbourg et environs, Preface by Jean GaumonrT. Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France, 1933. x1 -++- 210 pp. 


Garcia Oviedo, Carlos. T'ratado elemental de derecho social. Madrid, Victoriano 
Suarez, 1934. 795 pp. 

The author first considers the origins of social law and the labour problem, 
and then analyses the different theories on the right of intervention by the State 
in the matter of the regulation of working conditions. He gives an account of the 
international regulation of conditions of work, Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the International Labour Organisation. He then analyses the administrative 
organisation dealing with labour questions in Spain, and considers in detail the 
different aspects of labour law : the contract of employment, the remuneration of 
home work, collective agreements, the regulation of conditions of work of seamen 
and of apprentices, the prevention of and compensation for industrial accidents, 
accident insurance, industrial rehabilitation and vocational re-education, the work 
of women and children, hours of work, the weekly rest, night work, the right of 
association, corporative law, the administration of labour law, individual and col- 
lective labour disputes, conciliation and arbitration tribunals, co-operative societies, 
thrift, mutual provident institutions, and social insurance. Finally, he considers 
measures taken for the protection of the working class, and in particular industrial 
hygiene, family allowances, and the protection of emigrants. 


Grimm, Robert, and Rothpletz, Ferdinand. Krisenbekiimpfung Arbeitsbeschaf- 
fung. Gutachten dem _ Eidgen. Volkswirtschafisdepartement erstattet. Berne, 
A. Francke, 1934. 132 pp. 

Report of an enquiry instigated by the Federal Department of National Eco- 
nomy on the development of possibilities of employment in Switzerland. After 
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an analysis of the special position of Switzerland during the economic depression 
(extent of unemployment, distribution of the unemployed by sex and age, seasonal 
fluctuations, etc.) and the measures taken by the Federal authorities with regard 
to placing, unemployment insurance and assistance, public works, relief works, 
etc., the authors outline a plan to combat unemployment comprising the constitu- 
tion of an emergency fund of 500 million francs, which would permit the financing 
of a vast programme of public works spread over ten years. The book gives a very 
clear general idea of the efforts made by the Swiss authorities during recent years 
to alleviate the effects of the depression. 


Gurian, Waldemar. Le bolchévisme. Introduction historique et doctrinale. Trans- 
lated from the German by Jean CosTer. Preface by Frédéric Eccarp. Paris, 
Gabriel Beauchesne, 1933. x1v + 389 pp. 

The author examines the problem of bolshevism from the historical and philo- 
sophical standpoints. He reviews the antecedents of bolshevism, the conquest 
of Russia by the Bolshevist Party, and Soviet economic and social policy. He then 
describes the characteristic features of the Bolshevist Party, portrays its leaders, 
and expounds the theories of Lenin considered as a complement to Marxism. The 
last part of the work contains a criticism of bolshevism. 


Halewyck de Heusch, Michel. Les institutions politiques et administratives des 
pays africains soumis a V'autorité de la Belgique. Institut colonial international. 
Brussels, 1934. 50 pp., appendices. 


Halle, Fannina W. Woman in Soviet Russia. New York, Viking Press, 1933. 
xt + 409 pp., illustr. $4.50. 
Hauptverband der angestellten Kaufleute Oesterreichs. Der berufsstindische 


Aufbau der Wirtschaftszweige des Handels und des Gewerbes mit den hiezu not- 
wendingen Aenderungen der Gewerbeordnung. Vienna. 14 pp. 


Heyde, Ludwig. Deutsche Gewerbepolitik. Breslau, Ferdinand Hirt, 1934, 240 pp. 


Hilberath, Leo. Berufs- und Lebensschicksal der Verkduferin im Lebensmitiel- 
handel. Sozialpolitische Schriften des Forschungsinstituts fiir Sozialwissenschaften 
in Kéln. Herausgegeben von Hugo LINDEMANN. Heft 4. Cologne, 1934. 148 pp. 
7.40 marks. 

The author has based this work on an enquiry carried out in Cologne in 1931 
for the Institute for Social Science Research (Forschungsinstitut fiir Sozialwissen- 
schaften) and covering 500 women assistants in food shops. He deals in turn with 
the age and civil status of these workers, and their local and social origin, general 
and vocational education, career and future prospects, working conditions, earnings 


and expenditure. 


Istituto di Statistica della Regia Universita di Padova. Primi lineamenti di 
stalistica corporativa. Fascicolo 1. G. PretTra: Per una anagrafe corporativa. 
P. Fortunati: Fonti e problemi di statistica corporativa. G. PreTra e P. Fortu - 
NATI : Saggio di rilevazione statistica ai fini corporativi dell’agricoltura. Padua, 1934. 


131 pp. 12 lire. 


Jewish Colonization Association. Rapport de la Direction générale au Conseil 
@ Administration pour Pannée 1932, présenté a V Assemblée générale du 13 décembre 


1933. Paris, 1933. vir + 191 pp. 
Kamisaka, Seitaro. The Cotton Industry of Japan. Osaka, 1934, 21 pp. 


Kraus, Hertha. Work Relief in Germany. New York, Russell Sage Foundation 
1934. 93 pp., illustr. 50 cents. 

The author, formerly Director of the Department of Public Welfare of Cologne, 
describes the methods of work relief employed by the municipal authorities to 
assist the indigent unemployed. She makes incidentally a survey of the adminis- 
trative organisation and the different functions of a municipal bureau for work 


relief. 
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Landau, Ludwik. Place w Polsce w xwviazku z rozwojem gospodarczym. The 
Evolution of Wages in connexion with the General Economic Conditions in Poland. 
Institute for Social Problems. Labour and Unemployment Series, No. 4. Warsaw, 
1933. 122 pp. 

The author examines the movement of wages in Poland from 1929 to 1932 in 
relation to the general economic situation of the country. After defining the part 
played by wage-paid work in the national economy, he examines wage rates and 
the standard of living of the workers during the favourable economic conditions 
prevailing in 1929, and analyses in detail the changes that have occurred during 
the present depression. He finds that from 1929 to 1932 the real value of the 
earnings of industrial workers as a whole decreased by approximately 40 per cent., 
and refutes the theory advocating a mass reduction of wages as a means of over- 
coming the depression. The study includes a bibliography and an appendix giving 
valuable information on the sources of wage statistics in Poland. A summary in 
English is given at the end of the volume. 


Landis, Benson Y. The Third American Revolution. New York, Association 
Press, 1933. vil + 156 pp. 


Landsorganisationen i Sverige. Beriittelse dver Landsorganisationens verksamhet 
1933. Stockholm, 1934. 459 pp. 


Ledermann, Dr. Laszl6. A Japdn ipari probléma. Egy fejezet a vilaggazdasagi 
strukturavdltozasok kérébil. Budapest, R. Gergely, 1934. 88 pp. 

In this essay analysing the economic expansion of Japan, the author holds that 
it is a mistake to consider the problem from the standpoint of dumping. The 
Japanese evolution, he says, is as sound a development of world economy as were 
the creation of British industry, German competition, or the last Russian dumping. 


Lefebvre, André. La coopération maritime chez les pécheurs. Son application en 
Algérie. Extrait du Bulletin des Travaux publiés par la Station d’Aquiculture et 
de Péche de Castiglione. Algiers, Jules Carbonel, 1932. 170 pp. 


Legge, Sir Thomas. Industrial Maladies. Edited by S. A. Henry, M.A., M.D., 
*D.P.H., D.T.M. Oxford Medical Publications. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1934. x11 + 234 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Specialists in preventive medicine and industrial medicine, and more partic- 
ularly those who knew Sir Thomas Legge personally, will welcome his posthumous 
work on industrial maladies, which is edited by one of his collaborators, Dr. Henry, 
and dedicated by the author to Mr. George Streather, his secretary for twenty-five 
years. It may be recalled that Sir Thomas Legge, who died in 1932, was appointed 
Medical Inspector of Factories in 1898, and later became Senior Medical Inspector 
of Factories, a post which he retained until his retirement in 1926. In 1929, he 
became Medical Adviser to the Trade Union Congress, and put at the disposal of 
the British workers’ organisations his wide knowledge and zeal. It is scarcely 
necessary to recall the fact that Sir Thomas Legge had acquired a worldwide 
reputation in the sphere of industrial pathology and hygiene, and that his efforts 
at the 1921 Session of the International Labour Conference were particularly 
effective in bringing about the adoption of the Draft Convention concerning the 
use of white lead in painting. His posthumous work, which is the fruit of obser- 
vations accumulated in the course of his career, begins with a general exposition 
of the problems of industrial diseases : definition, notification, compensation, etc. 
He then deals with the different questions of industrial pathology: industrial 
diseases caused by bacilli; industrial lead poisoning ; industrial poisoning by 
phosphorus and mercury ; arsenical poisoning ; poisoning by other metals or their 
compounds ; poisoning by benzene and its homologues and their nitro- and amido- 
derivatives ; poisoning by other organic compounds ; poisoning by other fumes and 
gases ; industrial dermatitis and eczema ; pitch, tar, paraffin, and mineral oil cancer ; 
industrial pulmonary disease due to dust ; other industrial diseases. The last 
chapter deals with health and welfare conditions in factories and workshops. A 
short biography of Sir Thomas Legge is given at the beginning of the book, which 
ends with a full bibliography of his works. 
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Lies, Eugene T. The New Leisure Challenges the Schools. Foreword by John H. 
Fintey, LL.D. New York, National Recreation Association, 1933. 326 pp. $2. 

A careful study of the means employed and to be adopted in education for 
leisure. It consists of two parts, the first dealing with the education of the child 
for the recreational use of spare time, i.e. by special instruction in the school, the 
second with the education of adults or children who have left school, in particular 
through the collaboration of schools and other agencies. Some opinions of ecuca- 
tors on the importance of the problem of leisure are given in the appendices, 
and a copious bibliography is included. 


Mayo, Elton. The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilisation. New York, 
Macmillan 1933. 194 pp. $2. 

Study of certain factors relating to work : monotony, fatigue, morale, industry 
and the social order, etc. 


Meister, Dr. Guido. Die Rechtsstellung des reisenden Kaufmanns in der Schweiz. 
Zurich, Polygraphischer Verlag, 1933. v1 + 212 pp. 

Study of the position of commercial travellers in Switzerland under the Act 
of 1931 and the standard contract of employment of the same year. 


Mises, Ludwig von. The Theory of Money and Credit. Translated from the 
German by H. E. Batson. The Bedford Series of Economic Handbooks. London, 
Jonathan Cape, 1984, 445 pp. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Unemployment Insurance. Lessons from 
British Experience. New York, 1934. vi + 30 pp. 50 cents. 

This pamphlet, which is published by an important employers’ organisation 
in the United States, gives a brief outline of the British scheme of unemployment 
insurance and assistance and of the findings of the Royal Commission of 1930-1932. 
The conclusion reached is that unemployment insurance should be based on an 
accurate knowledge of the facts of unemployment and that the United States 
Government should therefore set up a fact-finding body to make a thorough survey 
of the unemployment situation before any general scheme of insurance and relief 
is adopted. 


Newquist, M. N. Medical Service in Industry and Workmen’s Compensation Laws. 
Chicago, American College of Surgeons, 1934. 1x + 50 pp. 

The first part of this booklet examines in turn the purpose of industrial medi- 
cine and its practical application, the organisation of an industrial medical service, 
its functions, its organisation in small industrial establishments, and its cost. The 
second part deals with workmen’s compensation laws in the United States. After 
a historical survey, the author shows the need for greater uniformity, and examines 
the essential features of compensation and insurance. 


Nihon Kaiin Kumiai and Nihon Rodo Kumiai Kaigi. (Japanese Seamen’s Union 
and Japanese Trade Union Congress.) Ajia Rodo Kaigi Kessei Keika. (Proceedings 
of the Inauguration Meeting of the Asiatic Labour Congress.) Kobé, 1984. 54 pp. 


Nikoloff, D. Stopanskata kriza i bezrabotitzata. Sofia, “ Hemus *’, 1934. 159 pp. 

The author, formerly head of the Bulgarian Department of Labour, examines 
the aspects, causes, and effects of the economic depression and the methods of 
combating it in Europe generally, the U.S.S.R., the United States, and particularly 
in Bulgaria. Frequent references are made to the publications of the International 
Labour Office dealing with the problem, the statements and conclusions of which 
are often adopted by the author. 


Pack, Arthur Newton. The Challenge of Leisure. New York, MacMillan, 1934. 
244 pp. 

Considerations of a philosophical and moral character on the different aspects 
of the movement in favour of the organisation of leisure, particularly in the United 
States. 
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Parisot, Dr. Jacques. Le projet d’équipement national et les assurances sociales. 
Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1934. x11 + 85 pp. 

The French scheme of national economic equipment designed to combat unem- 
ployment utilises a part of the social insurance funds, which is lent to the State, 
the Departments, the communes, and certain public utility undertakings, to 
finance a programme of public works on a large scale. The social insurance system 
cannot remain aloof from the realisation of such a scheme and the benefits that 
the whole country should derive from it. How, the author asks, can social insurance 
be associated with this development of the national equipment ? He sets out this 
problem with vigour and clearness, examining the aim and scope of the public 
health measures to be included in the scheme of national equipment, indicating 
the main lines of the important public health works to be undertaken and their 
effects on health, work, sickness and unemployment, and describing the réle of 
social insurance from the standpoint of sickness prevention and general hygiene. 
After examining what has been achieved in this sphere, Professor Parisot reaches 
the conclusion that it is necessary to direct and to co-ordinate the efforts of the 
funds, and to develop their still very modest activities in the matter of sickness 
prevention and social hygiene. Therein lies, he says, the first and essential step 
towards the effective carrying out of a programme of national public health equip- 
ment. A central technical organ is required ; he explains what should be its admin- 
istrative organisation, its medical and social réle, and its functions as leader in 
the theoretical and practical spheres. 


Propper, Sandor. Uj ipari forradalom. Korunk tarsadalmi, gazdasdgi és termelési 
problémai. Budapest, A. Népszava, 1932. 160 pp. 

A survey of the problems raised by the progress of mechanisation tending to 
show the necessity of adopting the principles of economic planning. 


Ratzlaff, C. J. The Scandinavian Unemployment Relief Programme. London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press ; Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1934. x1x + 211 pp. 8s. 6d. 

The author analyses in the first part of this study the measures taken in the 
Scandinavian countries to combat unemployment : unemployment relief, unem- 
ployment insurance, public works, etc. He then describes the attitude of employers 
and workers towards these measures and the views of the public authorities in 
regard to the means of combating unemployment. The appendices include the 
texts of the principal documents utilised in this study and numerous statistical 
data. 


Reichsknappschaftverein. Geschdfisbericht der Reichsknappschaft in Berlin 
ftir das Jahr 1933. Berlin. 105 pp., diagrams. 


Ricci, Giorgio. Sindacalismo marinaro fascista. Orbetello, G. Ballini, 1934. 
174 pp. 8 lire. 


Rodriguez, Dr. Germinal. La invalidez como un problema médico social y su 
profilaxis por medio del seguro social. Facultad de Ciencias médicas de Buenos 
Aires. Instituto de Higiene. Buenos Aires, 1934. 11 + 215 pp., diagrams. 


Study on invalidity considered as a medico-social problem. After a short intro- 
duction the author gives, in the first part of the book, the text of the Act in virtue 
of which an annual sum is provided in the budget of the National Railwaymen’s 
Fund of Argentina for dealing with invalidity. A number of articles by Dr. Rodri- 
guez follow, published between 1930 and 1933, on the medico-social aspects of 
invalidity (insurance, prophylactic measures, etc.). In the second part he examines 
in turn social insurance for railwaymen in Germany, the railway welfare services 
in the United States and in Canada, and the organisation and statistics of the 
National Railwaymen’s Fund of Argentina. 


Rougemont, Marguerite de. La voyageuse de commerce. Enquéte faite par la 
Ligue sociale d’acheteurs sur la profession de voyageuse de commerce. Extrait du 
Journal de statistique et Revue économique suisse, 69™° année, fascicule 3, 1933. 
40 pp. 
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Describes the results of an enquiry carried out in the spring of 1931 by the 
Swiss Ligue sociale d’acheteurs. After some general considerations on the occupation 
of commercial traveller in retail trade, the author deals with the special position 
of women in this occupation, describes their entry into it some thirty years ago, 
the development of their activities, the qualifications required, employment condi- 
tions, possible earnings and promotion, and the social importance of the occupation. 
Some personal data obtained from a certain number of women travellers on condi- 
tions in the occupation follow. As a means of improving their working conditions 
the report advocates the creation of a women commercial travellers’ organisation. 
It also contains statistical tables showing the number of these travellers in Switzer- 
land and in the different branches of trade, their employment conditions and earn- 
ings, their reasons for taking up the occupation, their former occupation, and their 
age. The last chapter deals with women as independent commercial travellers 
and as commercial travellers for the wholesale trade. 


Roussot, Victor. La condition économique et sociale des travailleurs intellectuels. 
Etude de droit international. Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris. 
Compiégne, Imprimerie du “ Messager de I’Oise ’’, 1934. 308 pp. 

This study of international law gives, in the first part, a history of trade union- 
ism among professional workers. The author examines not only the trade union 
movement, but also the representation of professional workers on economic and 
social organisms. The second part deals with the legal protection of salaried pro- 
fessional workers. It contains interesting data on the unemployment problem. 
A bibliography is included in this study, which is largely based on the publications 
of the International Labour Office. 


Ruge, Dr. Ernst. Die Wirbelsdule in der Unfallheilkunde. Hefte zur Unfall- 
heilkunde. Beihefte zur “ Monatsschrift fiir Unfallheikkunde und Versicherungs- 
medizin’’. Herausgegeben von Dr. M. Zur VerTH. Heft 18. Berlin, F. C. W. 
Vogel, 1934. 154 pp., illustr. 12 marks. 


This study, which deals with trauma and injuries to the spinal column, deals 
with the following among other questions : the normal and abnormal development 
of the spinal column, trauma and wounds (crushing, fracture), the relation between 
injuries to the spinal column and disease. The study is followed by a bibliography 
and an alphabetical index. 


Sainz, José. Comparacién entre el coste de la vida en Madrid, Paris y Berlin. 
Sociedad para el progreso social. Grupo nacional espafiol de la Asociacién inter- 
nacional del mismo nombre. Publicacién Nim. 40. Madrid, 1934. 17 pp. 


Sarker, Nalini Ranjan. Problem of Unemployment. Calcutta, The Book Co., 
1934. 71 pp. Re. 1. 

A series of addresses to students on the problem of unemployment in India. 
In the first and most important of these addresses the author devotes 
himself mainly to the problem in the province of Bengal, where, as in other 
parts of India, middle-class unemployment is a particularly serious matter. He 
estimates the total number of unemployed men in Bengal at 1,460,000, and of 
these about 430,000 are of the middle class. He draws attention to some of the 
causes of unemployment, part of which he attributes to general world economic 
conditions and part to special circumstances prevailing in Bengal. He also refers 
to certain remedies which he thinks might be applied in the near future. 


Schneider, Horst. Die Einwanderung farbiger Rassen nach Australien. Dresdner 
Geographische Studien. Herausgeber : Geographisches Institut und Geographische 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft Technische Hochschule. Heft 6. Dresden, Zahn und Jaensch, 
1934. 88 pp. 

A sympathetic study of the White Australia policy. The author examines in 
turn the immigration of non-white races into Australia in the past, their usual 
occupations, and the legislation and prevalent ideas on the subject since the foun- 
dation of the Commonwealth in 1901. In a concluding chapter he reaches the con- 
clusion that the White Australia policy is justified, and that events will force it 
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to become not merely a British Australia policy, as it is now to a large extent, 
but a real white policy based on the immigration of white settlers from outside as 
well as inside the British Empire. 


Schreiegg, Dr. Josef. Die Versicherung als geistige Schipfung des Wirtschafts- 
lebens. Eine entwicklungspsychologische Untersuchung. Leipzig and Berlin, B. G. 
Teubner, 1934. 1v + 90 pp. 4.50 marks. 

The first part of this work, which traces the history of social insurance, dwells 
more particularly on the psychological factors in the progress achieved. The second 
outlines in a methodical manner the progressive development of these factors. 


Semaines sociales de France, Reims, XXV° session 1933. La soci¢té politique 
et la pensée chrétienne. Compte rendu in extenso des cours et conférences. Paris, 
J. Gabalda ; Lyons, Emmanuel Vitte, Chronique sociale de France. 648 pp. 30 frs. 


South African Trades and Labour Council. Annual Report and Balance Sheet 
for the Period 1 January to 31 December 1933. Presented by the National Executive 
Committee to the Annual Conference held at Johannesburg, 31 March, 1-3 April 1934. 
Johannesburg, 1934. 39 + 5 pp. (typescript). 


Stalin. U.R.S.S. Bilan 1934. Suivi dun exposé sur la politique étrangére, 
par M. Litvinov et d’un exposé sur le programme financier de 'U.R.S.S. en 1934, 
par M. Grinkxo. Complétés par des notes sur le second plan quinquennal, par 
M. Mototov. Textes traduits sous la direction de René LaviGne. Paris, Denoél 
et Steele, 1934. vir + 216 pp. 18 frs. 

Contains the report presented by Mr. Stalin in January 1934 to the Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party in Moscow. Mr. Stalin traces the results of the 
first Five-Year Plan and gives an account of the past and present economic policy 
of the Soviet Government. The book also contains the reports presented at the 
same time to the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. by Messrs. Litvinoff, 
Molotov and Grinko, dealing respectively with Soviet foreign policy, the second 
Five-Year Plan, and the finances of the U.S.S.R. 


Ta Chen. Labour. Peiping, Tsing Hua University. 38 pp. 

This study, which is reprinted from The China Year Book (1934), gives a general 
review of labour problems in China, dealing in turn with agriculture, mines, and 
modern industries. With regard to the last of these, some special problems are 
considered with the help of statistical tables (labour disputes, hours of work, cost 
of living, the work of women and children, industrial accidents). Finally, an account 
is given of the work of the Seventeenth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference. The writer notes that the relations of China with the International Labour 
Office are becoming closer, and that thanks to the Branch Office established at 
Nankin and the publication in Chinese of a monthly review, the general public 
in China is becoming better acquainted with the national and international aspects 
of labour problems. 


Taylor, Paul S. Mexican Labour in the United States. Migration Statistics. 
IV. University of California Publications in Economics, Vol. 12, No. 3. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1934. Pp. 23-50, 10 maps. 

Owing to the acute depression in the United States and in spite of similar 
depressed conditions in Mexico, a period of heavy repatriation to Mexico followed 
the close in 1929 of a prolonged era of mass emigration from that country to the 
United States. This pamphlet gives statistics of the migration movement between 
Mexico and the United States during the four years 1930-1933, and compares with 
total population figures the distribution in the United States of Mexicans and other 
immigrant and race minority peoples in 1930, the year of publication of the census 
statistics. 


Teruoka, Gito. Organisation and Function of the Research Station for Agricul- 
tural Labour. Reports of the Research Station for Agricultural Labour of the 
Institute for Science of Labour, No. 1. Kurasiki, 1934. 22 pp., illustr., diagrams. 
0.50 yen. 
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The Japanese Institute for the Science of Labour has for some years included 
research on agricultural labour problems among its studies. It has recently acquired 
the necessary means for setting up a special research station for agricultural labour. 
This pamphlet describes the equipment of this station and the plan of the work 
to be undertaken. 


The New Survey of London Life and Labour. Vol. VIII. London Industries. 
III. London, P. S. King, 1984. xv + 323 pp., map. 

The eighth volume of this important survey of London life and labour completes 
the examination of industries, which occupies three volumes. In his usual masterly 
way, Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, the director of the survey, sums up the results 
arrived at. The industries dealt with in this volume form a rather heterogeneous 
group and include land transport, fine metal and instrument trades, the hotel and 
catering trades, electricity, gas and water works, and clerical work. All these 
industries show the effects of progressive mechanisation, which is often associated 
with a trend towards a larger scale in the employing unit. Information is given 
on rates of remuneration, hours of work, unemployment, trade union organisation, 
apprenticeship, holidays with pay and numerous other matters of interest to 
students of social conditions. Mechanisation, it is stated, has tended to make 
employment steadier, while at the same time it has often narrowed the 
field of employment for manual labour. An interesting reference is made 
to the fact that there is very little unemployment in the omnibus and tramway 
services, although the demand for these services is far from being regular 
throughout the year. This is attributed to the unification of London transport 
under a single authority. The book is of outstanding interest, dealing with the work 
and the working conditions of about one million persons. 


Tokyo Association for Liberty of Trading. Japan’s Trade with Australia and 
New Zealand and its Future. “ Liberty of Trading ’’ Bulletin, No. 2. Tokyo. 42 pp. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. Report of the Proceedings of the Fiftieth 


Annual (Golden Jubilee) Convention, held at Toronto 10-14 September 1934. Ottawa. 
205 pp. 


Trode, Edouard. Nachtrag zu “ Grundriss der Sozialversicherung”’. Abgeschlossen 
am 15. Januar 1934. Berlin, Hobbing, 1934. 20 pp. 0.75 marks. 


Union des Armateurs belges. Rapport du Comité 1933. Antwerp. 158 pp. 


Vernon, H. M. The Principles of Heating and Ventilation. London, Edward 
Arnold, 1934. vii + 232 pp., diagrams. 

Describes the principles rather than the practice of heating and ventilation. 
with, however, some necessary indications regarding the practical side of these 
problems and references to well-known textbooks. The different chapters 
of the work deal with the following topics : heat loss from the human 
body ; heat loss from buildings ; heating by open fires, hot water, steam 
pipes and radiators, low temperature radiant heat (water, electricity) ; necessity 
of ventilation, natural ventilation, mechanical ventilation, and warm air heating : 
the control of humidity ; air conditioning and special ventilation in certain indus- 
tries (textile, printing, film, artificial silk, timber drying and seasoning, hot indus- 
tries, etc.). A detailed alphabetical index is included. 


—— The Shorter Working Week. With Special Reference to the Two-Shift 
System. London, George Routledge, 1934. vir + 201 pp. 8s. 6d. 

This book sets out the main reasons justifying a claim for a shorter working 
week, in particular the high level of unemployment, the increased productivity 
of labour, and the speeding up of work. Indications are given as to the weekly 
hours now being worked, with special reference to the introduction of the five-day 
week. The author then examines in detail the two-shift system as it is applied in 
Great Britain under the Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Act, 
and stresses the advantages of such a system, by which hours are usually reduced 
to an average only slightly in excess of forty per week. Opinions of manufacturers 
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and of workers for and against this practice are given, the conclusion being in the 
main favourable to it. The social aspects of the shorter working week are fully 
taken into account and a chapter deals with the use to which increased leisure is or 
is likely to be put. 


Wright, Quincy. Where the League of Nations Stands To-day. No. 9, The Day 
and Hour Series of the University of Minnesota, November 1934. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 25 pp. 25 cents. 


Young, Terence. Becontree and Dagenham. A Report made for the Pilgrim 
Trust. Introduction by the Right Hon. Stanley Batpwin. London, Becontree 
Social Survey Committee, 1934. 420 pp. 

Describes the social experiments made on the Becontree Estate near London 
since the first post-war housing enactments. The appendices include detailed 
statistics concerning the different aspects of the development of this new housing 
estate. 
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Fong, H. D. Cotton Industry and Trade in China. Vol. I. xxiv + 356 pp., 
diagrams. Vol. II, 116 pp. Nankai Institute of Economics. Nankai University, 
Tientsin, China. Industry Series, Bulletin No. 4. Tientsin, 1932. 


Gligorin, K. P. Die Besteuerung der Technik. Herabsetzung der Gestehungshosten 
und Erhodhung der Léhne durch steuerliche (fiskalische) Massnahmen? Vienna. 


20 pp. 


Labour Party. Report of the 34th Annual Conference held at Southport, 1-5 
October 1934. London. 314 pp. Is. 


Rothstein, T. A. Une époque du mouvement ouvrier anglais. Chartisme et trade- 
unionisme. Bibliothéque marxiste No. 7. Paris, Editions sociales internationales, 
1928. 342 pp. 20 frs. 


Strahan, Rose E. The Jewish Tragedy and the League of Nations. Pamphlet 
No. 1, Jewish Tragedy Series. Second edition. Ballater, 1934. 24 pp. 6d. 15 cents. 


—— The Jewish Tragedy. Fascism and Prayer. Pamphlet No. 2, Jewish 
Tragedy Series. Ballater, 1934. 20 pp. 6d. 15 cents. 
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